‘in corporate profits. 


Unemployed! 
Still Set 
At Nine 
Million 


One Million Certified 
For Non-Existent 
WPA Positions 


By Adam Lapin 

(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 14.— 
Government officials are busi- 
ly engaged in spreading the 
notion that the current orgy 
of armaments spending is 
solving the unemployment 
problem. 


Statements by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt and other ad- 
ministration spokesmen con- 
tinue to exude optimism 
about employment gains in 
industry as a result of the 
“defense” program. 

But the real facts beneath 
the layer of official optimism 
indicate that the unemploy- 
ment problem remains acute- 
ly grave. Some of these facts 
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Weather 


Local—Occasional rains, not much 
change in temperature. Satur- 
day probably fair and colder with 
fresh northwest winds. 

Eastern New York—Occasional rains 
and colder. 
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as divulged by official sources 
include the following: 

1. That there are still 
1,000,000 unemployed on 
WPA waiting lists who have 
been certified for jobs but 
have not been put on the rolls 
for lack of funds. 

2. That there are still 
7,000,000 to 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed according to official es- 
timates. CIO estimates place | 
the figure at more than) 
9,000,000. 

3. That 4,900,000 wunem- 
ployed men and women are 
still registered with State 
employment offices as job 
seekers. 


ADMITS PROBLEM 


Acting WPA Commissioher 
Howard Hunter. revealed 


some interesting figures in a 
recent statement pointing | 
boastfully to the integration 


of WPA into the “national | 
defense” program. | 
After stating that “the 


emphasis of the WPA pro- 
gram this year is being placed 
on defense activities,’ Hun- 


ter added: 

“Unemployment continues 
to be a serious domestic prob- 
lem in spite of the great in- 
crease in industrial activity 
during the last 12 months. 

“With seven to nine million 
workers in the country still 
unemployed, the waiting list 
of those eligible for assign- 
ment to WPA remains in the 
neighborhood of a million.” 

Hunter’s unemployment es- 
timate is below that of the 
CIO. The CIO unemployment 
estimate for August was 
9,792,000. While CIO econo- 
mists have not yet completed 
a later estimate, they still 
place the figure at the 9,000,- 
000 mark or more. 

Whatever the exact figure, 
there is no doubt that the 
army of jobless remains huge 
despite the armaments boom 
and the tremendous increase 


Speed-up and technological 
improvements have made in- 
creases in production possible 
without corresponding in- 
creases in the number of 
workers employed. 


SHOWS INADEQUACY OF 
FUNDS 


Particularly significant is 
Hunter’s admission that 
there are about 1,000,000 un- 
employed workers who have 
been certified for WPA but 
have not yet been put on the 
rolls. 

This makes it plain that 
the President’s request of 
$975,000,000 for WPA the en- 
tire fiscal year we woefully 
inadequate. 

The President originally 
asked for $975,000,000 for the 
entire fiscal year. When the 
entire labor and progressive 
movements assailed this pro- 
posal, the President asked 
Congress to permit WPA to 
spend this amount over eight 
months “if necessary” and 
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Mr. Sloan Outlines 
Wall Street's Program 


An Editorial P’ 


N PROPOSING a full six-day week and abandonment 
of all extra pay for overtime work, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the General Motors Corporation, has out- 

lined the offensive which Wall Street intends waging 
against the working class during the coming period. 

That it should come from the head of a corporation 
which has amassed such huge profits year after year, em- 
phasizes the rank hypocrisy of the proposal. 

Sloan tries to soften the impact of his plan by sug- 
gesting that the six-day week would not go into effect 
“until the slack of unemployment has been taken up.” 
But the theory that the “slack” or unemployment is being 
absorbed in any substantial degree at all, is a deliberately 


false one. 


As a dispatch from Washington on this page reveals, 
unemployment is still at major proportions despite all the 
rose prospects which were handed out along with the “de- 


fense” program. 


There are still 1,000,000 unemployed on WPA waiting 
lists who have been certified for jobs, but have not been 
put on the rolls for lack of funds. 

There are still 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 unemployed even 
according to official estimates, with the CIO placing the 
number at considerably more than the higher figure. 


The crying need of the 


these millions now jobless. Instead of proposing a 6-day 
week in the name of “defense,” the real security of the 
country demands cutting down the present work-week to 
30 hours as one method of providing more jobs. 

When Sloan says that “America today is working a 
| shorter number of hours per week than any other nation,” 
_ he is distorting the picture in order ‘to further his sweat- 
Why doesn’t Mr. Sloan tell how today the 


shop policy. 


hour is to provide jobs for 


1,000 Win 
Pay Boost at 
Munitions 
Plant 


Co. Shop in B’klyn; 
Other Gains Won 


A strike of 1,000 employees at the 
Ez. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn,” was 
averted last night when the com- 
pany agreed to make substantial 
concessions. 

The workers, members of Local 
475, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, CIO, had set next 
Monday for a strike. The plant is 
now engaged in full speed produc- 
tion of torpedoes and other arma- 
ments for Great Britain. 

The company agreed to a 60-cent 
minimum wage in the plant and a 
five-cent general increase. In ad- 
dition, the shop committee and the 
representatives of the company are 
to confer further on setting mini- 
mum rates in various skilled and 
semi-skilled categories. 

VACATION AGREEMENT 

The old vacation clause of a week 


Strike Averted at Bliss| 


for each, was amplified with a pro- 
vision adding a half day for every 
month a worker has been employed 
over two months, to a maximum of 


American worker produces more than any other worker in 
the world—and that his rate of exploitation is higher 
therefore than that of the workers of any other country? 


(Continued on Page 6) 


\Labor Produces More, 


Gets Less, Check Shows 


Labor Research Association Survey Traces Trend 
to Lower Pay; Sees Progress Made by 
Unions Being Rapidly Offset 


The following article reveals the decline in the real wages of Amer- 
tcan labor in comparison with the growth of labor's productivity in 


_tae past three decades (1909-1939). 


that 


The article further points out 


this trend was to some degree halted by the union struggles of 


U. S. labor during the period from 1932-1939, but that despite the gains 


hind the growth of productivity. 


_ made ty union workers in this period, wages still lag considerably be- 


BY LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
“Products multiply; goods flow from machines faster and more 
plentifully. But the people who should be taking the goods from the 
shelves are often too poor to buy them, too exhausted after the day's 
work to enjoy them. Many of them have even been displaced from 
their jobs by the machines. While some are overworked, others are 
kept idle, losing not only their wages but their skills and their courage.” 


Utility Baron’s 


Bad Check Paid 
13-Million Bill 


Further complex details of the 
$63,000,000 bend transaction of 1928 


which allegedly netted a fat profit 
for Howard C. Hopson were set 
forth yesterday in Federal Court 
where the former head of the As- 
sociation Gas & Electric System is 


on trial for mail fraud and con-' 
| benefit to the working class as a 


piracy. 

Highlight of testimony before 
United States District Judge Al- 
fred C. Coxe was the statement by 
Henry A. Stix that Hopson had 
caused a check for more than $13,- 
000,000 to be drawn on the Asso- 
ciated Securities Co. one of his 
personal holding companies, at a 
time when the company’s checking 
balance was only some $4,000,000. 


| Stix, the government’s chief wit- 


ness, was for many years Hopson’s 
chief auditor. 

Stix testified that on Jan. 21, 
1928, Hopson purchased — 
Assocaited — $13,681,176 worth of 
convertible, 4% per cent, 20-year 
gold debentures which would reach 
maturity value in 1948. Because of 
the status of the checking account, 
the aheck was returned for in- 
sufficient funds, short by $9,965,290. 

But on the same day, Stix testi- 
fied, Hopson was able to meet that 
Situation by a unique device. Hav- 
ing bought the debentures at 97, 
he stripped them of heir special 
warrants worth $285,936, sold the 
debentures to A. G. & E. at 100, 
and acceptéd the parent company’s 
good check for $15,682,924. On the 
same day, Stix testified, Hopson 
thus was able to make the bad 


SO > SM tel Fee 


venth National Conference on La- 
bor Legislation, gives the same pic- 
ture that is drawn in cold figures 
in a recent study by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. This study 
is entitled “Wages, Hours and Pro- 
ductivity of Industrial Labor, 1909 
to 1939” (Serial No. 3. 1150) and 
Was prepared by Witt Bowden. 

Its figures show that the tremen- 
dous increases in productivity of 
American labor over the past 30 
years have been of relatively little 


(Continued on Page 6) 


a two weeks vacation. 


| The seniority clause provides for 


top seniority for_shop stewards and 


Opponents of’ 
Draft Get a 


Year and a Day 


(By United Press) 

Eight divinity students were sen- 
tenced to a year and a day in pris- 
on yesterday for refusing to regis- 
ter for the draft. 

While their mothers, wives and | 
sweethearts wept in the Federal 
Court chamber, the well-dressed, 
well-spoken young men heard the 
sentence imposed by United States 
District Judge Samuel Mandel- 


to register for selective service 
heard the sentence and were im- 
mediately taken to prison to await 
transfer to an undesignated peni- 
tentiary 


Those sentenced—all of whom 
were preparing for the ministry at 
Union Theological Seminary—were: 
David Dellinger, George M. Hauser, 
Denver; Joseph Bevilaacqua, Buf- 
falo; Howard Spragg, Malden, 
Mass.; Meredith E. Dallas, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.; William Lovell, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Donald Bene- 
dict, Newark, N. J.; and Richard 


Each of the defendants delivered 
a short statement, essentially the 


tion,” Dellinger said, “and conscrip- 
tion is a part of war. To some, our 
attitude may seem frivolous, but if 
we were to register we would be un- 


and best instincts tell us to do.” 


J. Wichlei, Binghamton, N. Y. . 
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IN AN ATMOSPHERE — 


~M oscow Reports: 


~ BERIIN TALKS HELD 
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Winter Comes to the Midwest: Antomeb e+ 


trucks stranded on a highway near Minneapolis after the severe snow 
and sleet storm that swept Minnesota and the Dakotas paralyzing 


‘Red Star’ Terms Berlin 
Visit of Molotov ‘Most 
Significant’ Event 


(Wireless te the Daily Worker) 


MOSCOW, Nov. 14. 


—In a review of international events offensive against enemy shipping| eign Affairs Molotov had con- 
today, Krasnaya Zvezda, organ of the Red Army, declared | sent to the bottom about se? | versation with Reichschancel- 


that “the most significant event of recent days is Molotov’s 


visit to Berlin.” 


“It is beyond doubt,” continues the review, “that a re- have been destroyed. 


sumption of personal contact and® 


a friendly exchange of opinion with 
the leaders of German policy will 
facilitate the further strengthening 
and development of Soviet-German 
relations in the interests of both 


tinue also in the future on an ever- 
increasing scale. 
CITES CHURCHILL’S SPEECH 


“American aid in its present scope | 


Japanese Lose 


1,000 Troops 


In 2-Day Battle 


Chinese Continué xa- 


vance in Nanning See- 


tor; Restore Road 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 
CHUNGKING, Nov. 14.—Invading 
Japanese suffered 1,000 casualties 
in a bitter two-day battle near 
Tzinchow in Kwangtung province, 


obviously does not fully satisfy Eng- | it was reported here today. Chinese 


land. This is testified, to a cer- 


tain extent, in Churchill's last! “ee 


speech. England has a long and 


losses were also said to be heavy, 
t they took several important 


difficult road ahead. Throughout | Points. 


this period England will rely on the 
ge ong and chiefly on the USA. 


The belligerent powers are in- 
tensively preparing for a further 


(Continued on Page 2) 

BULLETIN: 
Vultee Airplane 
Strike on Today 


DOWNEY, Cal., Nov. 14 (UP). — 
The CIO United Auto Workers 
Union, Aircraft Division, tonight 


Said a strike will be called tomor- 


| 


true to everything our conscience | Aircraft Co., because of a dispute 


row morning at the huge Vultee 


‘over wages, 


Some Lessons of the Election Results 


Iu Kwangsi province the Chinese 
continued their advance after tak- 
ing Nanning and have restored the 
Nanning-Piniang highway. Japanese 
planes attacked Nanning Nov. 11, 
but caused only slight damage. 


It was also reported today that German Messerschmitts vs Italian | 


considerable number of troops of | Fits. 
puppet authorities in the North The agency said wien ye! 


province have come over Were shot down in the course of the 5 issued after the confer- 


a 
the 
Hunnan 


to the Chinese side. 


JAPANESE WITHDRAW 
?N THE SOUTH 


UCHUNGKING, Nov. 14 (UP).— 


nese military spokesman -said today. 


organization. 


There have been no air raids on 
central China for two weeks, the 
Japanese planes 
which Attacked Kunming on the 
came from French 


spokesman said. 


Burma Road 


Indo-China, the spokesman pofnted this couniry 


| out. 


THE PEACE ISSUE AND THE VOTERS 


(This is the first of a series of three articles ana- 
lyzing the outcome of the elections prepared by the 
National Elections Campaign Committee of the Com- 


munist Party.) 
The record vote of fifty 


dential elections, shows how great is the con- 
cern of the American people about the future. 
The increased political activity of the masses 
which it disclosed holds great promise. 

This record vote is especially significant if 


the limitations placed upon 
into account. Among these 


war coalition conspiracy and the absence of an 


alternative inthe form of 


Labor Party, the disfranchisement of more 
than ten million citizens through the poll tax 
and similar restrictions, the barring of the 
Communist Biasd from the ballot in a whole 


million in the Presi- 


the voters is taken 
were the two party 


a national Farmer- ~ 


eS 
st be CF gs 


The issue which dominated the eletiiais 
was precisely the issue that both Wall Street 
parties had conspired to keep out of the cam- 
paign—the issue of PEACE. 

The Morgans, du Ponts and Rockefellers 
who since the outbreak of the war had set their 
goal to involve the USA in the imperialist 
struggle for the redivision of the world, and 
before the election campaign had already suc- 
L, ceeded in carrying forward this policy through 

the Roosevelt administration with the support 
of the Republicans, feared the coming elections. 

FEARED POPULAR EXPRESSION 


They feared that in the struggle for office | 
between the representatives of the two major 
parties, the masses may break through and 
make their true peotinenta known. That is 

y they d ‘secured from the 
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major itil aii 


since the holding 


to war. 


Japanese commanders are with-, 
drawing all available forces from Ousted by Britain 


China for a southward drive, a Chi-| 


He said that two-thirds of the in the House of Commons indicated a 
Japanese ai: force from central and | today that Juan Negrin, Premier of conference with the Fuehrer 
south China had been sent back Loyalist Spain, has been asked to and Reichminister of Foreaaa 
to Japan for overhauling and re-| leave Great Britain where he 


ment on al! questions of foreign policy. 

IN THIS WAY THEY HOPED TO TAKE 
THE ISSUE OF WAR OR PEACE OUT OF 
THE CAMPAIGN. 


avoided, they could even profit by the election. 

By taking foreign policy out of the cam- 
paign as an issue, 
either candidate elected had received a man- 
date to take the country further on the road 


In the first stage of the election campaign 
only the Communist Party made the issue of 
PEACE the major issue. The Democratic and 
Republican parties limited their campaign dem- 
agogy to the agreement reached between them. 
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‘ie Issues Similar 
Communique; Molotov | 
Leaves for USSR 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) | 
MOSCOW, Nov. 14.—As V. 
M. Molotov, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, boarded a 
train in Berlin today for his 
return to this city after two — 
days of conversations with — 
leaders of the German gov- — 
ernment, the Soviet govern- F 
ment issued the iow 
statement: on 


“During his stay in Berlin — 


EiSunk 3 in 


New Raids 


British Bombers Slash 
At Berlin, Claim | 
Many Hits 


d . 


BERLIN, Nov. 14 (UP) —Destruc- | 


tion of 16 merchant ships, includ- | 
ing 10 in sttacks on British con- p= the 12th and 13th of No- 


vores end five ty © dasie German vember this year, Chairman 4 
submarine, was claimed today by Of the Council of People’s ~ = 
high Nazi sources. Commissars of the USSR and _ 

On the basis of these claims the People’ s Commissar for For- — 


as, 
et 
rs 


_tons. In addition, seven other shi : 
were reported badly damaged, at. lor Hitler and Minister of For- © F 


least one of which was believed to eign Affairs von Ribbentrop. 


oe 


“The exchange of opinions : : 
passed in an atmosphere of — 
mutual confidence and estab= — 
lished mutual understanding ~ 
on all the most important — 
problems in which -the USSR - 


Most of the reported destinies 


Party, Hews. 

“On the morning of the 
14th of November Chairman — 
of the Council of Peoples 
Commissars of the USSR and 
Peoples Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs Molotov left for’ 
Moscow.” 


favorable westher headed for Eng- 
land Monday afternoon. They at-| 
tacked a harbor on the east coast | 


as well as the large and well pro- MOLOTOV LEAVES 
BERLIN FOR MOSCOW 


BERLIN, Nov. 14 (UP).— 


— 


tected convoy. 
Althougna they encountered 


usually strong” air defenses. DNB ae 
said, the planes dropped heavy Vyacheslav M. Molotov, So- 


bombs on harbor works and ship-| Viet Premier and Foreig 
ping. British Spitfires and Hurri- Commissar, left for home t 
canes attacked in large numbers. dav after two days of long 7] | 
| but were reported driven back DY | onferences with Chancellor * "i 
Adolf Hitler. \a 


A laconic communique 


“un- 


operations, }0 of them by Italians. 
The High Command said that 


(Continued on on Page 2) 


Hint Negrin Ordered 


ences. The communique ~ 
| stated: cd 
| “During his presence in 55 
‘Berlin the 12th and 13th of 95 
|November this year, V. Mi 
‘Molotov, Chairman of the” “@ 
Council of People’s Commis- 

sars and Foreign Commissar 
of the Soviet Union, had a 


| LONDON, Nov. 14 (UP). — A 
question scheduled to be brought up 


noW Affairs von Ribbentrop. 
The question, scheduled by wil-/¢Xchange of opinions occurse +4 
liam Dobbie, Labor member, was: IN an atmosphere of mutual — 
“Why has an intimation been trust and led to agreement on 
made to Negrin, who is presently 4}] important questions of im : 
a So. oe bl yey ni. terest to Germany and the Fh) 
leaving the country?” ‘Soviet Union. .. 
When Molotov departed 9) 
from Anhalter station at 11 
AM. he took back with him, ae 
as far as could be ascertained, ~ | 
all of the 65 advisors, assist- 7 
ants and experts in the fields 7 
of foreign and economic af- 7 
fairs which he brought with 9 
him. None appeared to have ©) 
remained for supplementary a 
economic discussions. “a 
During his two-day stay ~ 
here Molotov had an alme it 
‘unbroken series of confe 
with the highest Ray 
leaders, while his staff of 5 : 
‘nomic experts consulted 
they could then claim that her German figures in ¥ 
their respective industries, 
Ribbentrop, who had we” 
comed Molotev at the stati me 
cn his arrival, escorted him te > 
his train this morning in 4 
closed car. Molotov revi Er 
a guard of honor before | 
tering the station while aboy 
e na 


is a refugee. 


their candidates full agree- - 


In fact they believed, that 
of an election could not be 


etables and a bit of sausage. 


Belgium Feels Pinch of Famine; 
Unbuttered Bread Is ‘Breakfast’ 


BRUSSELS, Nov.°14 (UP).—With winter approach- 
ing, Belgium already is beginning to feel a food shortage. 
Food is scarce and expensive. 

Rations of potatoes, bread and fats already have been 
cut down. It is difficult to buy eggs at any price since the 
peasants keep them for their families, 

The average breakfast consists of two slices of unbut- 
tered bread with jam and a cup of roasted barley brew, 
the coffee substitute. For lunch there is soup, potatoes 
purchased a month ago when they could be bought, and 
a sma\ piece of meat. For dinner there is soup, some veg- 


FDR Gets Armistice Day 
Pleas to Stay Out of War 


: Bes 


Peace Mobilization Resolutions Taken to White 
~ House by Delegation From Three Cities ; 
Ask End of Economic Part in War 


————————— 


(Dally Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—A delegation of rep- 
resentatives from Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia bombers were reported tonight to 
Councils of the American Peace Mobilization today left at D@ve Diasted again the Italian 
the White House and the State Department resolutions 
adopted by Armistice Day peace meetings, called upon the 


administration to preserve 
~ liberties and to end America’s eco- 
‘Momic participation in the World 
_ War. 
*. Representing several thousand 
“people who gathered in the eastern 
‘cities on Nov. 11, the delegations 
~ join with national officers of the 
American Peace Mobilization in 
urging that “the leaders of our gov- 
ernment give serious attention to 
the overwhelming determination 
of the American people for the 
preservation of their democratic in- 
stitutions and of peace.” 


In a covering statement addressed 
= to the President and to Secretary of 
‘State Cordell Hull, the APM dele- 
“gates said: 

“During the past week, in hun- 
‘@reds of communities throughout 
tthe land, many thousands of Amer- 

jean citizens have gathered to- 
gether to affirm their endorsement 
of the frequent pledges of this ad- 
ministration to keep our nation at 
= HITS ‘OVERT ACTS’ 


civil @— 


U.S. Tightens 
Patrol of 
Martinique 


Action Releases British 
Ships for Other Duty, 
Say Reports 


FORT DE FRANCE, Martinique, 
Nov. 13. (Delayed) (UP).—Greater 


activity of American air and naval | 
ers by Soviet Premier and For- 


patrols in the vicinity of Martnique 


j 


and Guadalupe 


result of acquisition of United States 
bases in the British Antilles, accord- 
ing to an Official communique. 

This increased patro] activity is 


not expected to become “necessarily 
these | 


a dierct surveillance of 


islands,” the communique said. 


Nazis Say 
16 Ships 


Sunk in 


New Raids 


British Bombers Slash 
At Berlin, Claim 
Many Hits 


(Continued from Page 1) 


German planes attacked a convoy 
off Kinnaird’s head, Scotland, de- 
stroying an 8,000-ton ship Wednes- 
day. It also said a long-distance 
bomber sank a 6,000-ton vessel west 
of Ireland. 

BRITISH REPEAT 

ATTACK ON TARANTO 


LONDON, Nov. 14 (UP).—British 


naval base at Taranto and bombed 
the heart of Berlin. 

Raging fires and tremendous ex- 
plosions were seen at Taranto when 
thee Royal Air Force struck again 
Wednesday night, Air Force spokes- 
men said. The important naval 
base was bombed Monday night. 

The bombers of the British Mid- 
die East command were “highly 
successful” in the raid on the naval 
base in the heel of the Italian boot, 


is anticipated by | 
'French colonial authorities as the | Molotov on the eve of his depar- 


| considerably 


informants reported. At one time 
the British pilots saw seven big 
fires and a rapid series of heavy 


| explosions. 
| 


| BOMB RAIL STATION 
In a report on the Wednesday | 


night attack on Berlin the Air Min- 
istry said: 

“The reception given Nazi lead- 
eign Commissar Viacheslav M. 
been 
enlivened when, soon 
after 8 P. M., a small striking force 
of RAF heavy bombers arrived over 
the city and proceeded to attack 
a number w targets in the Reich 
capital.” 


ture from Berlin must have 
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Added to Destroyer Force: (ty 2°50. 


launched at Bath, Me., one of scores of similar veasels on the ways 
in shipyards throughout the nation. 


‘Red Star’ Terms Berlin 


Visit of Molotov ‘Most 
Significant’ Event — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Fast. 


“The Japanese evacuation of Nan- 


gun at the end of October are con- 


tinuing. Judging from statements ning in South China and the con- 
of Laval, the matter in question is centration of troo n Hainan'| 
the establishment of political and y<jang and in Ton - and the 


economic cooperation between 
France and Germany, but no agree- 
ment has yet been reached on the 
question of the limit and the scope 
of this cooperation. 


presentation of new” Japanese de- 
mands to the authorities of Indo- 
China on the occupation of the 


gon all strikingly characterize the 


forces in the Near, Middle and Far) 


Cochin-China province and of Sai- | 


Greek Drive 
Gains on 
Front 120 
Miles Long 


‘Terrific Losses’ of 
Italians Reported 
During Retreat 


ATHENS, Nov. 14 (UP).—The 
Greek army launched a heavy of- 
fensive along the 120-mile front 
from the Ionian Sea to the Jugo- 
slav' border today, slaughtering re- 
treating Italian columns caught in 
narrow mountain passes. 

Greek Evzones, skirted mountain 


4+ fighters, cavalry and infantry fell 


on the Italians at dawn. The at- 
tack was supported by mountain 
artillery, tanks and Greek and Brit- 
ish planes which planted bembe 
“like potatoes” among the Italians. 

Within three hours after the big 
Offensive started, front dispatches 
reported these results: 

1. The Italian southern wing had 
been thrown back across the Kala- 
mas river at several points. 

2. In the Kalpaki sector in the 
center, the gateway to Janina, Ital- 
ilans were driven from their first 
line defenses and were being pur- 
sued by Greek cavalry. 

TRUCK COLUMN HIT 

3. In the hard-fought northern 
sector, Greek heavy guns on a high 
plateau opened a murderous fire 
on Italian positions on the Koritza- 
Konitza road. Answering an Italian 
5.08., 400 trucks of reinforcements 
were dispatched by Gen. Ubaildo 
Soddu, Italian commander-in-chief. 
The caravan was demolished by 
British bombers, escorted by Greek 
fighters. 

Heavy fighting was reported from 
the Pindus mountains to the south 


all the way to the Jugosilay frontier. 
Late dispatches reported the Ital- 


ians driven from fortified positions 
on important 4,500-foot mountains 
after three hours of fierce fighting. 
Italian fortified positions in Smo- 


| 


REP. A. 8. SABATH 


WPA Officials 


‘Makes No Jobs 


(Continued from Page 1) 


— - 


‘this proviso was inserted in 


the appropriation bill. 

But it is now obvious that even as 
en eight month appropriation the 
President's estimate was completely 
out of proportion to the needs 
of the unemployed. 

Only the estimate of the CIO 
and the Workers Alliance that an 
appropriation sufficient to take care 
of 3,000,000 unemployed was needed 
came near to the truth. 


With employment on WPA rolls 
about 1,800,000 and with another 
1,000,000 certified for jcbs, the actial 
number of those now <ntitled to 
WPA jobs according to the unsatis- 
factory standards set by Congress 
comes to at least 2,800,000. And this 
coes not, of course. include the hun- 
dreds of thousands forced off the 
rolis by the 18 month clause and 
other restrictions. 


SIX MILLIONS SEEK JOBS 


Federal Security Administrator 
Paul McNut boasted a few days ago 
that the number of men and women 


ae Uo ar 
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Rep. Sabath 


Wires Support 


Of Meeting 


Dr. Ward, Corliss La- 
mont Among Speakers 
at Manhattan Center 


Stressing that the only road to 
peace for America lies in collabora- 
tion with the USS, the American 
Committee for Friendship with the 
Soviet Union called for a big turn- 
out tonight at its meeting in Man- 
hattan Center, 34th St. and Eighth 
Ave., on American-Soviet relations. 

The committee also announced re- 
ceipt of a telegram of support from 
Rep. A. 8. Sabath, Illinois. 

._ The telegram read: 


“I feel that in the interest of 
America you are pursuing the 


Admit Defense 


right course in advocating Amer- 
ican-Soviet Understanding.” 

George Bernard Shaw has just 
cabled to the committee, “Russia's 
friendship means victory. Let us all 
look to it.” 


Many notable sponsors, great 


writers and educators and men and 


women in civic life, among them 


| Theodore Dreiser, the noted play- 


wright, Irvin Shaw, thé artist- 
photographer Paul Strand, the 
noted lawyer and humanitarian 
. Darwin J. Meserole, Professor Henry 
Pratt Fairchild of New York Uni- 
versity, Professors Robert S. Lynd 
and Walter Rautenstrauch of Co- 
lumbia University, Olifford T. Mjc- 
Avoy, Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare of New York City, Rockwell 
Kent, noted artist, Maxwell 8. Stew- 
art, an editor of the Nation, Profes- 
sor H. W. L. Dana, George Marshall 
and Victor Yakhontof? have en- 
dorsed this meeting as an event of 
cutstanding importance. 

The speekers inciude Dr. Harry 


|F. Ward of the Theological Sem- 
| inary, Dr. Thomas L. Harris, noted 
orator, Julia Church Kolar, Muriel 
Draper, Herbert Witt, National exe- 


cutive Secretary of the American 
Studeat Union, and Corliss Lamont, 
chairman. 

The meeting will begin tonight at 
€ o'clock, at Manhattan Center, 34th 
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“On behalf of these assemblies, 

We urge that the leaders of our 

government give serious attention 

“to the overwhelming determination 

of the American people for the 

- _ Preservation of their democratic in- 
= stitutions and of peace.” 

; Members cf the delegation were: 

- Marion Briggs, administrative sec- 

_ etary of the American Peace Mo- 

\  Bilization; Ssrah Montgomery, ex- 

| @tutive secretary of the Washing- 

ton Peace Mobilization; Prof. 

Doxey Wilkerson of Howard Uni- 

~ versity, former president of the 

Washington Teachers Union, AFL; 

Jack Mink, president of the United 

Cafeteria Workers Union, CIO; 

_. © Irving Kandel, exeoutive secretary 

_ © Of the Baltimore Peace Mobiliza- 


to the gevernment of Martinique to 
be used for the purchase of food- 
stuffs in the United States. 


FREES BRITISH SHIPS 

SAN JUAN, P. R.. Nov. 14 (UP).— 
The presence of United States war- 
ships in the West Indies was re- 
ported today to heve enabled British 
warships to withdraw from patrol 
duty near the French Islands of 
Martinique and Guadalupe for duty 
elsewhere. 

The French training cruiser Joan 
D’Arc was reported to be pre- 
pared for action in defense of the 
islands if any emergency arises. 


tion; Edward D’Avila, editor, Bal- 
timore edition of the CIO News, 
and Louis Street, executive secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Peace Mo- 


bilization. 


’ This is the third in a series 
‘@f articles on industrial output 
im the Soviet Union. The two 
preceding articles, which appear- 
ed in the Daily Worker Wednes- 
day and Thursday, described the 
growth of the basic industries of 
the USSR to their present posi- 
tron 


Met FF vies ne ’ 
eh ee SE POSTE RORR CEA eet teis:s : 


By G. Stanley 
>... (Special to the Daily Worker) 


» MOSCOW, Nov. 14—Wonderful 
‘aN fansformations have taken place 
ae "the Soviet countryside. After 
__®& stubborn class battles with the last 
é Capitalist class, the kulaks, the 
_  Vivifying breath of collectivization 
ee ‘Swept over the peasant lands. The 
_ ‘Strips of land separating peasant 
' field from field have vanished. 
' No more are the wooden plough 
_ .» 8nd harrow to be seen. The si- 
lence of the fields is shattered by 
>  £«the roar of tractors. Complex 
> ~~ machines — combine harvesters— 
= gecure rich harvest. Motor lor- 
| Ties now flash along the roads. 
__ The USSR has become a land 
eS Of socialist agriculture, an agri- 
oan 


ioe 


“ 


Culture that is the biggest and 
_§, Most mechanized in the world. 


_ All this has led to colossal 
@ changes in the lives and minds 
~~ @f the people. 


Poverty has been forever ban- 


_ ished from the countryside. 

> A new, Soviet intelligentsia has 
= developed, drawn from the ranks 

_ Of the working class and the peas- 


_. In the various Soviet Republics 


Fh 4 
_~ 
, 


junction at Potsdam and six large 
fires were siarted at the Grune- 
wald shuniing yards, it added. 


MIDLANDs GET 

WORST RAIDS OF WAR 
LONDON, Friday, Nov. 15 (UP). 

—Air raiders concentrated on the 


rich industria! zone one of its worst 
batterings of the war early today. 
Unprecedentedly great numbers 


tingents fanning out to scattered 
sections all across the country. 
Defense guns around London 
boomed briefly early today, but 
after the first furious onslaught of 
the night the capital had been re- 
latively quiet and only a few met- 


ropolitan caistricts were bombed. 


Mid-lands for hours and gave that | 


against the interests of Britain. | Indies, striving to include them into| 
|The continued concentration of the | 1t8 “Great Eastern Sphere. Com- 
British navy in the district of | pared with last year, Japanese im-/.ieq out during the night against 
|Gibraltar and the military meas-| Port of oil from the Dutch Indies) the naval base, the communique 
Britain in| imereased approximately five and) .aiq 
In reply to the in-| 
‘uation created in the western Med-| tensification of Japanese activities 
in the south seas basin, the Anglo-| jeashed one of the strongest aerial 


ures being taken by | 


Gibraltar proper show that the sit- | one-half times. 


iterranean is very tense. 


ranean, 


| Anglo-Creek air force 


naval base in the Eastern Mediter- 
Other air actions were car- 


The Italians admitted that the 
had wun- 


“No new outstanding events have | American bloc is carrying through | attacks against the Italian main- 
occiirred in the Eastern Mediter- | MeW measures intended to strength- | land and Albania since the start of 


‘ranean since the cutbreak of hos-|€M its positions in this district. 
tilities between Italy and Greece. | | 
of night raiders crossed the coast.| Rendering aid to Greece, the British in the press that in the event of an_ 
Most of them appeared to have | landed troops on Crete and other emergency situation arising in this; Greek troops have broken fhrough 
gone to the Midlands with con-| Greek islands on the Aegean Sea,| part of the globe, the United States Italian defenses along the seacoast 
which undoubtedly strengthened 
general 


the navy will use Singapore and other 
strategic positions 
Britain in the Eastern Meditge| support in Australia and in other 
ranean. | possessions of Great Britain in the 

“At present the British military Par East. The foreign press con- 
leadership is paying particular at-j|siders that a clash between Japan 
tention to India as a principal base| and the United States in the Pacific 
of supply for the British armed is only a question of time.” 


SS 
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| The Soviet 
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native population, industrial 
workers and intellectuals. 

How did it become possible for 
a country that was so extremely 
backward, economically and cul- 
turally, as pre-revolutionary Rus- 
Sia, to become transformed, in 
the very brief historical period of 
ten to fifteen years, into a front- 
rank powerful industrial coun- 
try, economically independent of 
the capitalist world. 

What is the explanation of the 
epoch-making victories of the 
Soviet State? 

The main explanation is the 
advantages of the Soviet, over the 
Capitalist, system of economy. 


WHAT SOCIALISM MEANS 


The Soviet system of economy 
means: 

Power is in the hands, not of 
the capitalists and landowners, 
but of the people; 

The ownership of the means 
and instruments of production 
belongs to the state; 

The economy is subordinated, 
not to the interests of capitalist 
profit, but is conducted according 
to a strict plan and is aimed at 
raising the material and cultura! 
level of the working people; 

In the Soviet Union unem- 
ployment has been abolished, and 
the steady rise in the require- 
ments of the working people and 
the improvement of their mate- 
rial conditions guarantee Soviet 
economy against crises of over- 
production ; 

The working people are the 
masters of the country, They 


It is all these specific features 
of the Soviet system, which dis- 
tinguish it from the capitalist 
system, that have brought the 


| USSR to victories unparalleled in 


the economic, cultural and politi- 
cal spheres. 

The history of capitalism knows 
of three ways of forming and de- 
veloping powerful industrial 
states. They are: the Way of 
seizing and plundering colonies, 


| the way of crushing other coun- 


tries in battle, and of indemni- 
ties, and the way of concessions 
and loans on slave terms. 


All these ways were absolutely 
inacceptable to the Soviet coun- 
try. The USSR, following the ad- 
vice of Stalin, selected a new 
path of development, one not 
traversed by other countries, 
namely, the path of development 
without drawing in foreign capi- 
tal, without the use of foreign 
credits. 


The overthrow of the capital- 
ists, the nationalization of the 
land and of the instruments of 
production, gave to the Soviet 
state such sources of the accu- 
mulation of resources as no single 
capitalist state ever has had or 
could have. 


HUGE EXPENDITURES 


During the four years of the 
First Five-Year Plan period, the 
Soviet state expended 51,000 mil- 
lion roubles on the needs of So- 
cialist industry; in the Second 
Five-Year Plan period the amount 
was 115,000 million roubles, and in 
the Third Five-Year Plan pe- 
riod it is proposed to invest 192,- 
000 million roubles on capital 


' Of labor increased by 


“Much has already been written 


of | British naval bases and points of | 


the war. 


SOFIA, Bulgaria, Nov. 14 (UP).— 


and still are advancing, the Athens 
radio broadcast tonight. 

Greek successes in the mountain 
region also were reported. 

“Everywhere the initiative is in 
our or British hands,” the broadcast 
said. Italian losses were said to be 
“terrific.” 


through the State employment of- 
floes a year ago was 5,700,000—and 
this shows that the arms boom dur- 
ing am entire year depleted the 
rolls of employment offices by only 
800 000. 

All of these facts indicate that 
despite the boasts cf administration 
spokesmen the unemployment prob- 
lem is a long way from being solved. 
Even at the peak of the present 
arms orgy there are still millions of 
unemployed. ; 

And what will happen in terms of 
increased unemployment after the 
arms boom collapses and the econo- 
my gets back to “normal” will no 
doubt be incomparably. worse, This 
has been one of the chief arguments 
of CIO and other economists in as- 
sailing the complete concentration 
of the administration on arms 


spending. 


Union: A Powerful Industrial Country 


said to have been drafted which 
will be completed jointly by Italy, 
Germany and Rumania within the 
next few weeks. In addition to 
shipments of oil to Italy, the agree- 
ments were expected to result in 
increased Rumanian production 
and export of agricultural and 
mineral products, especially copper 
and iron. 


Canadian Pilots to 
Be Trained in U.S. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14 (UP).—Lieut. 
Clyde Pangborn, Midwestern liaison 
officer for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, said tonight that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority had ap- 
proved plans for training 4,000 Ca- 
nadian student flyers in U. 8S. avia- 


tion schools 


The Socialist industry in the 
Soviet Union has been built up 
from the resources of the work- 
ing people themselves, without ?* 
enslaving loans, without the aid 
of foreign capital. 

During the years covered by 
the First Five-Year Plan the 
productivity of labor in the large- 
scale industry of the USSR, in- 
creased 41 per cent. During the 
second Five Year Plan period, 
when the Stakhanovite move- 
ment developed, the productivity 
an addi- 
tional 82 per cent, i.e., double the 


Union has already overtaken 
many capitalist countries which 
had long since been boasting of 
their ‘‘civilization” and “culture.” 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


A few figures offer convincing 
proof of this statement. Where- 
as the number of students in 
higher educational establishments 
in England, France, Germany 
and Italy is 1 per 1,000 of the 
population, the proportion for 
the USSR is 5. Already in the 
1938-1939 academic year 600,000 
students attended higher educa- 


amount of the first Five-Year tional establishments in the So- 
Plan. viet Union, or nearly 100,000 more 
as than the aggregate student body 
When the Bolsheviks led the 
workers and peasants in the at- of all the capitalist countries of 
tack on capitalism, the “Socialists” Europe. 
—faithful lackeys of the bourgoi- The bulk of the population in 


tsarist Russia was completely il- 
literate. Even as recently as 
1926, after Soviet power had done 
a great deal to abolish illiteracy, 
half the country's population was 
still illiterate. In January, 1939, 
the number of literate people had 
reached 81.2 per cent. Moreover, 
the remaining illiterates were 
mostly aged men and women; but 
the youth is teaching the aged 
to read and write, so as to com- 
pletely wipe out illiteracy in the 
country. The USSR census taken 
in Janyagry, 1939, revealed that 
13,200,000 Soviet citizens possess a 
secondary, and more than a mil- 
lion—a higher education. 

There is not, and cannot be, 
another state in the world, where 
public education has assumed 
such scope as in the USSR. And 
there can of course be no com- 
parison of the level of public edu- 


sie—were shouting at every cross- 
road that it is impossible to at- 
tempt a revolution in such an in- 
sufficiently cultured country as 
Russia, and that “a definite level 
of cuuture” is necessary for the 
building of a Socialist society. 
Levelling biting satire at the 
traitors of the working class, 
Lenin queried: but, pray, what is 
this “definite level of culture” so 
ardently desired by the Social- 
Democrats? No; stated Lenin, we 
Shall not follow this path. We 
Shall not wait, with our hands 
folded for the people to become 
cultured. We shall first win 
workers’ and peasants’ power, 
oust the capitalists and the land- 
owners, and only then—on the 
basis of Soviet power—we shall 
win culture for the people. | 
Life has confirmed the correct- 
ness of Lenin's brilliant policy. — 


state of education in tsarist Rus- 
sia. 

In 1913, Russia’s state expendi- 
tures on public education were 
fixed at 136.7 million rubles, or 
an average of 80 kopeks per 
capita annually; in 1940, the So- 
viet state allocations for public 
education comprise 23,200 million 
rubles, or an average of nearly 
127 rubles per person a year. 


Tsarism allotted an average of 
80 kopeks per person. But who 
had the opportunity to study in 


pre-revolutionary Russia? The 
law governing education in tsar- 
ist Russia issued by the Minis- 
ter of Education as far back as 
the end of the 19th century, in- 
troduced rigid regulations, on 
which the minister himself cyn- 
ically commented: “High schools 
and junior high schools will be 
rid of children of coachmen, 
cooks, laundresses, small shop- 
keepers and the like, whose chil- 
dren should have no desire for 
obtaining a secondary or higher 
education.” In other words, the 
children of the working people 
had practically no possibility to 
study in secondary schools and 
universities in tsarist Russia. On 
top of all this, workers and toil- 
ing peasants could not meet the 
high tuition fees and expenses 
on special uniforms, textbooks, 
etc. which steadily increased_, 
during the 13 years of study 
(eight years in the secondary 
school and five years in the uni- 
versity). 


Ukrainians, Georgians, Armen- 
ians, Uzbeks, Yakutians, Tadjiks 
and other nationalities were. pre- 


tion because of the fact that in 
tsarist Russia, Russian was the 
only language used in the schools. 
Jews were admitted to secondary 


schools in accordance with a 
fixed norm only. 
The Stalinist Constitution 


grants all citizens of the US. 
S.R. the right to education. As 
is known, the Soviet Constitu- 
tion differs from constitutions of 
other states in that it not only 
Simply proclaims, but also guar- 
antees the rights granted to its 
citizens. 

Education in the Land of the 
Soviets is available to all the 
working people. Tuition is gratis 
in all the schools. The children 
are taught in their native tongue, 
whether Russian or Georgian, 
Ukrainian or Byelorussian, Uz- 
bek or Turkmenian, Kirghizian 
or Kalmys, etc. 

Universal obligatory education 
has been introduced for all chil- 
dren in the USS.R. The Third 
Five-Year Plan of development 
of the national economy of the 
U.S.8.R. (1938-1942) calls for the 
introduction of universal second- 
ary education (‘that is the 10- 
year course) in cities, and uni- 
versal junior secondary educa- 
tion (7-year course) in the coun- 
tryside. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia the 
building of schools was conducted 
half-heartedly and in haphazard 
manner. 


An entirely different picture is 


presented by the Soviet Union 
with its tremendous scope of 
school construction. A total of 


1933-38 alone, including 4,254 in 
cities and workers’ settlements 
and 16,353 in rural localities. A 
visit to any Soviet city or vil- 
lage will convince one that the 
best, and most beautiful building 
is the school. 


36,756,000 children attend ‘school 
in the Soviet Union in the 1940- 
41 school year. 

Tuition is also granted in Soviet 
educational establishments of 
higher learning—universities, in- 
stitutes, academies. Moreover, 90 
per cent of the students receive 
State stipends. Distinguished stu- 
dents who qualify for the Stalin 
stipend, receive a monthly allow- 
ance of 500, 1,000 or 1,500 rubles. 
Scores of new higher educational 
institutions have been established 
throughout the country, including 
the national regions, where in the 
past such institutions were never 
dreamed of. There are more than 
700 higher educational institu- 
tions in the USSR. 

There was not a single higher 
educational institution in Byelo- 
Russia prior to the Revolution. At 
present there are 23 such institu- 
tions in the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Not only were 
there no higher educational in- 
stitutions in pre - revolutionary 


not exist in the Uzbek language. 
Twenty thousand students are now 
attending higher educational in- 
stitutions in the Uzbek Soviet So- 


cialist Republic, and numerous 


| engineers, physicians, professors 


and agronomists have come from 


that make up the USSR oF work for themselves, for their so- 
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Ch icago N egro — 
Cabbies Strike 


ail 


Refusal of 


Mayor to Meet 
Taxi Union Hit 


Membership Meetings 
Demand Conference 
on Vital Issues 


Mayor LaGuardia’s refusal to 
meet representatives of the Trans- 
port Workers Union to discuss the 
taxi situation and possible legisila- 
tion was condemned yesterday at 
two meetings of the Taxi Division 
at its headquarters, 882 Tenth Ave. 

In reply to a letter of Austin 
Hogan, president of the TWU New 
York local, requesting a conference 
the Mayor spoke about his “con- 
cern” with conditions in the indust- 
ry and stated that he is “working 
on” legislation. 

Vincent Romero, taxi leader of 
the union, criticized the Mayor for 
neglecting the defense of wages of 
hackmen, most of Whom average 
less than $20 a week. 

The Mayor's letter, Romero 
stated, contained only promises 
similar to those which he had made 
in 1934 and failed to keep. 

Romeo assailed the practice of 
the Parmelee and Terminal systems 
of working with other owners to 
prepare a biacklist of union men. 


TO HOLD 


03 08 
Phone Algonquin 4-7054 for the nearest 
station where to place your Want-Ad. 


(Minimem 106 words). 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


19TH & ST., 415 BE. (ist Ave.) 3, steam, 
bath, refrigerator, parquet, $30.00. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


_—_— — 


tile 


18TH ST. W. Purnished 2 rooms: 


Girl, Ae Telephone. Dolinsky. 
APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Bronx) 


INWOOD AV., 1362. Or room to let, pri- 
vate house, conveniences, reasonable, 
call evenings. Bobrow. 


FISH AV., 3581. 
block school, 


6 sunny rooms, modern, 
theatres. Cobb. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Brooklyn) 


FLATBUSH, gentleman share modern 
—— with gentleman. Reasonable. 


PRIVATE HOUSE TO SHARE 
(Sunnyside Gardens) 


SINGLE or couple, private 
phone, December ist. 
¢-o Daily Worker. 

FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


house, tele- 
Write Box 107 


LARGE, Pleasant. sunny 100m, furnished- 
unfurnished. Private apartment, Chel- 
sea District. CH. 3-5054. 


3ND AVE., 193 (Apt. 12). Sunny, single, 
double rooms; all improvements, elevator 
service. 


16TH ST.. 33 W. 2 room apartment, 
kitchenette, $6.50; Singles $4.00-3.50. 
Improvements. 

16TH, 141 E. Cony, Single, kitchen privi- 
leges. Ring middie bell. 

91ST ST., 251 W. (Apt. 4W). Beautiful 


room, for girl, private family, kitchen 
privileges, telephone, friendly surround- 
ings. 


110TH, 501 W. Large, comfortable 
studio with wash room, 3 closets, tele- 
Phone, elevator, good one-two. Reason- 
able. 


(18). 


136TH, 536 W. (Apt. Pe 
ful, elevator, near hy 2D. barr 


137TH, 606 W. (Apt. 2A) “New” studio studios, 
housekeeping, watef, $3.50 up. 

146TH, 5456 W. (Apt. Large, 2 Ww 
dows, sunny, call any til 6 au 
Sunday till § P.M. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Bronx) 


143RD, 644 EF. (St. Mary's Bt.) Charming. 
Private, telephone. Call Saturday, 
Sunday, all day. Weekdays-evenings. 
Barudin. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WOMAN, laundress, cleaning part-time de- 
sirable. A. Hull, MO. 2-0855. 


LEARN TO DRIVE 
intensive instruction. 
mornings, 


garages as a severe storm changed 


strike headquarters at 5125 S. State 
St., their wives tried to scrape up 


‘Drygoods Firm 


today in front of the taxicab 


imto a blowing snow. Back in 


enough vegetables to give them a 
dish of hot stew apiece when they 
returned from the picket line. 


“We are fighting against the 
system of industrial sharecropping 
which the taxicah companies have | 
impossed upon us Negro taxi 
drivers,” A. C. Perryman, presi- 
dent of Local 201, said as he re- 
turned from the picket line. 

“We are fighting not only to raise 
our own wages and living standards 
but to make democracy mean some- 
thing for all the Negro workers of 
America.” 

“Officer Sylvester ‘Two-Gun’ Pete 
Washington, helped out by the 
Chicago Red Squad, has broken into 
our headquarters, several times, ar- | 
resting our men and throwing them 
in jail on frame-up charges ranging 
from ‘arson’ to ‘disorderly conduct’. 

“They call us ‘reds’ because we've 
got the gute te stand up and fight 
for our rights as Negroes and as 
Americans. But we've already made 
splendid progress in this strike and 
we're going to stay on the picket 
line until we win.” 

The CIO came like a ray of hope 
to the taxi drivers of the South 
Side. Working 12 and 14 hours per 
day, seven days a week, for wages 
averaging about two dollars per day, 
the drivers must first sought admis- 
sion into the Taxi Drivers Union of 
the APL International Brotherhood 


kept strictly secret be- 
APL officials end the 


tt 


Local 65 May 
Strike Big | 


One hundred and thirty-five em- 
ployes of 8. Blechman & Sons, 555 
Broadway, yesterday authorized 
their shop committee to call a strike 
effective Sunday morning if the 
firm fails by that time to reach an 
agreement with Local 65, United 
Wholesale & Warehouse Fmployees, 
cIo, 

Sunday is the busiest day for the 
firm, the only drygoods firm still 
not under contract with Local 65. 

Shortly after the strike vote was 
taken, the firm agreed to another 
conference with the union, David 
Livingston, organizational director 
of the local, said. 


2 Navy Men Killed 


As Bomber Crashes 


HONOLULU, Nov. 14 (UP).—The | 
two occupants of a U.S. Navy bomb- 
er were killed today when the ship 
crashed two miles north of EVA 
plantation, near Honolulu. 

Navy officers said the bomber, No. 


aboard the airplane carrier York- 
town, fell 4,000 feet. 

“It seemed to go into a spin from | 
which the pilot apparently was un- 
able to recover control,” they said. | 


learned immediately. 


Motions for arrest of judgment, 
5-B-7, attached to Squadron 5. 


‘tion cases were presented today by 


Names of the victims were not | 


For Basic Rights * 


‘Red Squad’ Terrorized Strikers Picketing in 
Blizzard; Union Finds Only Help in CIO 
After Rejection by. AFL Officials 


(Special to the Daily Worker) e 
CHICAGO, Nov. 14.— Three hundred striking South 
Side Negro taxi drivers, carrying on a major battle for the 
right of colored workers to organize, today sent America 
an appeal for help after four weeks of struggle. 
Members of Local 201 of the CIO Transport Workers 
®Union, the men continued picketing 
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Guns Are Turned Out: "sf 


United States Army Arsenal os Waa ¥. At the right: Breech rings for 
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operations being completed on a 
major caliber gun, one of the many being 
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TWU RallyScoresTransit 


Board on Contract Delay 


*Storm on Lakes 


Quill Addresses Meeting; Brooklyn Workers Meet 


Tonight and Tomorrow—Resolutidon 


Backs Lewis’ Leadership of CIO 


Swinging its whole membership into action for the pro- 
tection of its contracts with the City of New York for work- 
ers on the IRT and BMT subway lines, the Transport Work- 
ers Union, CIO, held its second rally yesterday morning at 
the Royal Windsor, W. 66th St. 


As at the Wednesday night rally¢ 


the membership condemned the! 
Board of Transportation for its per- 
sistent attempts to break the union 
contracts in & bristling resolution 
which cited the refusal of the Board | 
to live up t& agreements which it, 
made with TWU officials in con- 

ference. | 

The contract of the union with | 
the city is in operation until June | 
of next year, but the Board has de- | 
layed the negotiations for its re- 
newal, 

Speakers at the meeting were 
Michael J. Quill, international pres; 
ident, John Santo, secretary, James | 
Fitzsimon, secretary of the New) 
York local, William Grogan, mem-_ 
ber of the executive board, Matt 
Kearns, TWU leader on the Fifth 
Ave. bus lines, Robert Franklin, | 
representative from the Indepen-| 
dent Subway and Harry Sacher, | 
union counsel. Austin Hogan, pres- 
ident of the New York local, pre-| 
sided. 

The rallies were attended by the | 
workers from the IRT, subway and) 
elevated lines, Fifth Ave. Coach, 
East Side Comprehensive, Third | 
Ave. Railways, and transit lines in) 


the Bronx and Queens. 


WARNS MAYOR 


Speakers warned Mayor LaGuar- 
dia that the union would not tole-| 
rate similar treatment to that 
which it received when the Sixth 
Ave. line was torn down and many | 
of the workers who had been em- | 
ployed on the lines more than 20 
years were thrown out of their jobs | 
despite LaGuardia’s pledge that | 
they would all be placed on other 
work. | 

The Board of Transportation's 
salary increase of $5,000 a year, at 
the same time the most stringent 
“economy” is practiced on the tran- 
sti lines was bitterly assailed. 

BACK LEWIS 


The meetings sent a resolution to 
John L. Lewis, CIO president, urg- 
ing him to continue his leadership. 
It said: 

“The members of New York | 

Local 100, Transport Workers 

Union of America, in lasting ine | 


preciation for the aid, 


counsel 


amd leadership given us during | 


the mest critical periods in the 
life of our organization by our 


friend and champion, John L. 
Lewis, and mindful of the future 


need for the CIO, 
for our organization to have his 
skillful hand and brilliant mind 
te guide us through the perilous 
days ahead. call upon John L. 
Lewis to respond to our call and 
to the wishes of millions of 


and especially — 


| 


_had accounted for all ships except 
two fishing craft and the steamer 


: 


' 
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Death Toll Set 
At 69 in Worst 


-_—~ -——> 


Blizzard Relaxes Some- 
what in Far West; 


131 Total Dead 


DETROIT, Nov. 14 (UP).—Coast 


guardsmen and volunteers searched | 
the wreckage strewn along the 
shores of Iake Michigan today for 
the bodies of 69 seamen believed 
drowned in the worst storm on the 
| ame in a decade, 


Coast guardsmen believed they 


ee 


Anna Minch. Wreckage had come 
ashore from all three—but only 18) 
bodies had been recovered. 

Several vessels, which had given 
up as lost, reported themselves 
safe. 


i 


from the beach and watched a/| | 
small fishing boat rescue 17 sur-| opens next week in Atlantic City | 
vivors from the broken hulk of the was urged to re-indorse the follow- | 


American workers by consenting | 


to remain and continue as pres- 


ident ef the Congress of Indus- | 


trial Organizations, to lead our 
fight for better economic condi- 


tions, greater democracy and > 


preservation of peace for the 
people of the United States.” 
Brooklyn members of the 
will meet at rallies tonight 


union 


| cooks, of 


' 


and | 


Saturday morning in Arcadia Hall.’ 


Cro Union tere 
On Strike at 
VIM Chain 


Retail Employes Unicn, Local 830, 
| CIO, yesterday carried its strike to 
18 of the 21 radio and sporting 
goods stores of the VIM Electric 
Co., Inc. in Greater New York. 

The strike which began Wednes- 
day, came after many months of 
effort to reach an agreement with 
the company, Nathan Solomon, 
business manager of the union said. 
The union was certified as bargain- 
ing agent in an election Iaet Jaly by | 
a vote of 134 to 90, 


freighter Novadoc. 
BODIES FOUND 
At the helm of the tiny craft, di-' 
recting it io the lee of the wrecked | 
freighter, was Clyde Cross, one of | 


nine sailor brothers. 


Survivors reported that two. 


body remained in the wreckage, and | 
another had been carried overboard 
by waves. 


Minch 


with a orew of 15 under a 
85-year-old captain, limped back 


‘into port at East Chicago, Ind., the 
,vietor in a 60-hour battle 


with 


mountainous seas. Coast guards- 


men had given up hope for her. | 


WARMER WEATHER 


COMES TO WEST | 


(By United Press) 

Rising temperatures bringing re- 
lief from a paralyzing cold wave 
oved eastward from 


Mountain states, 
the path of gales that took at least 
131 lives and destroyed crops and 


The union, now presenting {ts | livestock im one of the nation’s 


case 
Labor Relations Board, charges that 


missed workers, 
against others and discharged more 
active unionists. 


Harrisburg C. P. Petition 


Case Victims Seek Bail] Enter vuttee Co. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Nov. 14— 


bail and new trial in the case of the 
Daughin County Communist peti- 


defense attorneys, 

The motions related to Max 
Weiner, Philadelphia legislative 
secretary of the Communist Party 
of Pennsylvania, and Stephen G. 


Til, 


/ 
wf 
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The scallop is one of our most 
popular edible fish and deservingly 
so. The part used for eating is 
really just the adductor muscle of 
this shellfish, the muscle which 
opens and closes the shell so that 
it can propel itself about. There- 
fore, the scallops we buy are all 
food with no waste. 

We get two great classes of this 
shelifish: deep sea scallops and bay 
sillops, The bay variety are 
smaller and usually higher in cost 
than the sea scallops because of 


_ TRafalger | Water Street, New York City, 


the greater supply of the sea 
variety. 

The following recipe is from the 
“Fishery Council Fish and Shell- 
fish Cook Book” which is obtain- 
able free. Mail requests to 204 


FRIED SCALLOPS 

Thgredients: 1 quart scallops; 2 
eggs beaten into 4 tablespoons told 
water; oracker or fine bread 
crumbs; salt; pepper; cooking oil; 
tartar sauce. 

If scallops are large, cut to cubes 
of about %4-inch size. Immerse 
scallops for three minutes in salted 
water, using one tablespoon salt to 
one oup coid water. Drain scallops 
and dust with pepper if desired. 
Dip scallops into beaten egg-water 
mixture and roll ir crumbs. Scal- 
lops may be pan-fried but are best 
cooked in deep fat at about 380. 
degrees Fahrenheit. In deep-fat- | 
cooking a single layer of scallops is 
Placed in a_ well-oiled trying) | 
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Zvon, of Pittsburgh, member of the | 


Communist Party, who were con- 
victed last week of “fraudulently 
obtaining nominating petition sig- 
natures.” 

Oliver Milton, another defendant 
in the case is awaiting bail. A mis- 
trial was called in his case when 
a single juror on the case said she 
felt he was guilty. 


at hearings before the State | 


severest storms. 


The United States weather bu- 


| She company has not bargained in | /reau at Chicago said rising tem- 
good faith, refused to reinstate dis- 


peratures throughout the plains 


discriminated | -tates and relief from the extreme 
cold were indicated for the upper) 


___ | Mississippi Valley region by Friday 


'and for northern great lakes states 
Saturday. 


— 


U. 8S. Ceneiliators 


Wage Dispute 


| DOWNEY, Cal., N Nov. 
A Federal conciliation board today | 
| sought to arbitrate a wage con- | 
/ troversy between the Aircraft Divi- 
sion of the United Automobile 
Workers, a CIO affiliate, and the 
Vukee Aircraft Company, which is 
manufacturing planes for ihe United 
States and Great Britain. Union 
‘and company representatives yester- 


day abandoned negotiations. The | 
union is seeking an hourly minimum | 


| wage of 65 cents, instead of 50. 


Measles Cases 


Inerease in City: | 


Diphtheria Up 


was the outstanding feature of 
City for the week ending Saturday, 
Nov. 9; 176 mew cases of disease 
were reported by the Department of 
Health this week, Diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and whooping cough also 
showed increased incidents during 
‘the: week. Pneumcenia cases and 
deaths declined, 

_ The general death rate for the 
week was 10.0 per thousand of 
| bopulation—a slight drop from the | 
rate of the previous week; 
@eaths were reported. Increase in. 
_ aeaths from tuberculosis, heart | 


were | 


it; ai 
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western | 
Canadian vrevinces and the Rocky _ 
following closely | 


14 (UP).— | 


The increased prevalence of measles ROXY Modern Purniture. 


| 


Eleven bodies from the freighter 
_Davock and five believed to have) 
(come from the Anna 
| recovered. 

| The gasoline tanker New Haven 
Socony, 
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" Milwaukee Auto Workers 
| Back Lewis as President | 


“a. 


Biggest Wisconsin Local Fults “His ng | ee 
delega‘es 


Chicago Packinghouse Locals 
and Pennsylvania Miners Back Him 


(Special to the ‘Daily Worker) 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—The Allis-Chalmers Local of 


the United Automobile Workers, the largest local in- Wi 


is- 


consin with a membership of 6,500, adopted a resolution to- 
day urging John L. Lewis to stay at the head of the C10, 


and sharply rapping Defense Commissioner Sidney Hillman. 
The resohstion, made public by &— - 


_ Harold Christoffel, president of the 
local, said: ! 


“The enemies of the CIO from 


|| without — industrialists .and war- | 


minded politicians—and its enenstes | 


|| from within, such as Sidney Hill- 
man, are joining hands to take the | elected to atiend the CIO conven- 


first step to crush the CIO by at- 
tacking John L. Lewis.” 

It concluded with the declaration 
that “we compliment John L. 
Lewis for his courageous and ster- 
ling leadership and ask him to re- 
main as president of the CIO.” 


The resolution recalled that Lewis 


'cnd Precident Roosevelt clashed as 


far back as 1937 during the great 
automobile strikes 
“During the General Motors sit- 

down strike,” said the resolution, — 
“when President Roosevelt threat- | 
ened to call out the troops and 
shoot the men ont of the plants, | 
Lewis was ready to enter the | 
plants and stick with the men.” | 


PACKING HOUSE UNION 


BACKS LEWIS POLICIES 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 
CHICAGO, Nov. 14—Two locals of 
the CIO Packinghouse Workers | 
Union were on record here today in 
favor of retaining the progressive 
leadership given to the CIO by John 


L. Lewis and urging the CIO con- 
, vention to support his policies. 


Resolutions to that effect were | 
| passed by meetings of the executive 
boards of the Armour and Illinois 
Meat locals. Similar action is ex- 

to be taken at a special 


Coast guardsmen stood by siniel meeting of the Packinghouse Union | 
boats they were unable to launch | Council on Priday. : 


! 
The CIO convention, which) 


ing progressive policies: 

1. Organizing of the unorgan- 
ized. 
2, The CIO program for labor | 
unity, 

3. Struggle for higher wages to 
counteract the rising cost of liv- 


| he crew of 19 men and| ing im the face of mounting cor- | 
| Officers, were lost in the storm. One| Lamicsriettnalnicune 


4. Preservation of civil liberties. 
The resolutions urged the reelec. | 
tion of Lewis as CIO president or | 
comeone who follows Lewis’ poli- 


cies. 


Six fraternal delegetes are being 


_- ae 
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MINERS DEFEAT . 
ANTI-LEWIS RESOLUTION = 
) = 


WASHINGTON. Pa. Now 
-he CIO Industrial Union 


of 


the CIO 4 
The council's deley-te went to # 
Atantic City convention of : 


largely of delegstes of locals of 
United Mire Workers, voted ¢ 
resoluticn demanding the 
tion of John L. Lewis as head 


' CIO uninstructed. 


At the same meeting of the a 
cil a delegation of four was @ 
to represent it at the Western 
sylvanis 
licn on behalf of the PWOC locais | Youth Congress to be held at 
rince the rank anc file expressed Lurgh Nov. 30. 


—— 


(Wireless te the Dally Worker) 


Washington County, 
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FABRICS 


IMPORTED TWEEDS 
ENGLISH CHEVIOTS 


DONEGALS SHE T- 
LANDS. KILARNEY 
TWisTs CAMELS 


HAIR, FINE FLEECES 
IRONWEAR. WOR- 
STEDS AND OTHERS. 


Regulars, shorts, 
stubs in sizes 34 


longs, 
to 52, 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY 


IMPORTANT 


FAMOUS $35-MAKE MEN’S 
OVERCOATS AT PRICE OF FABRIC ALONE 


MANUFACTURER'S 
STATEMENT ON DISPLAY TO PUBLIC 

This stock of fine suits and overcoats represents the 
balance of new Fall and Winter orders which could not 
be shipped by the manufacturer because of credit. and 
is priced for immediate disposal, regardless of original cost. 


$19" 


EVERY GARMENT GUARANTEED TO BE $35 VALUE, 
THIS SEASON'S, in the LATEST PATTERNS & SHADES 


stouts, 
in single and double breasted 
conservative and English drape models. 

REFUNDED WITHOUT QUESTION 


TED BROOKS CLOTHING. CO. 


91 5th Ave. (Street Floor) Bet. 16 & 17 Sts., N.Y. 
OPEN DAILY & SAT. TO 9 P.M. 


SUITS AND 


VERIFIED 


short stouts, long stouts, 
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Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 


Army-Navy Stores 


HUDSON. 105 Third Ave. cor. 13th St. 
Hunting Outfits, Riding ‘Habits, Woolen, 
Leather and Suede Jackets, Windbreak- 
ers, Hiking Boots and Shoes. 


Amplifiers and 
Sound Trucks 


DANCE MUSIC for parties with latest rec- 
ords. Microphones and all form of am- 
plifications. Union Shop. White Sound 
Service, 151 W. TR. 4-3022. 


Beauty Parlors 


GOLDSTEIN'S 223 E. 14th St. GR. 65-8989. 
Permanent Wave and $5. 5c per 
item; 3 items $1. 


Cleaning - Dyeing 


63rd St. 


BRACNEL—Expert Dry Cleaning, Furrier, 
Tailoring. Call-Deliver. 43 Greenwich 
Ave. CHelsea 2-7074. G. Brackman. 


Electrolysis 


SPECIAL OFFER! Free treatment to new- 


comers! Unwanted hair removed quickly | 


forever from face. body. Persona! ai- 
tention. Safest method. Physictan is 
attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th, 
Room 1102. :Opposite Macy's) MEdailion 
3-4218. 


Dentists 


WEISMAN. Surgeon Dentist 


DR. C. 


DR. A. BROWN. Surgeon Dentist. 


Furniture ih 


MODERN FUBNITU RE 


D. MONTELEONE— Modern Purniture built 
to specifications; painted. unpainted 
122 University Place. N.Y¥.C 


" Stock order: 
Painted-unpainted. Mirrors. Lamps. 488 


Sixth Ave (12th). mee 
Laundries - 


VERMONT. Union men CIO. Cal) and 
deliver. 457 Vermont St. Brooklyn .Tel 
AP. 6-7090. ” 

196 «(WW 


CHELSEA CORNERS 10th St. 
Union CIO. Call-Deliver any part of 
Manhattan. CH. 8-1390. 


| Insurance 


1,421 “LEON BENOFPF. Every ke of insurance. 


Fire, auto, burglary. etc. 391 E. 149th 


St. ME. 5-0964 


Men’s Wear 


ROS. Men's and Young Men's 
| : ar. 


ad 


| 


' 
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Miusie - Reeords | 


DECCA |: 


PRESENTS 
Outstanding Sets 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


MARGO and VICENTE GOMEZ 
SPANISH FOLK DANCES 


SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN VELD 


INTERNATIONAL SELECTION OF 
BALALAIKA MUSIC 
Played by ZARKEVICH’S RUSSIAN 
BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 
4 Pemees Melodie 


Eight 
ERNESTO LECUON A 


Composed by 


And Many Others! 


~BLOOMFIELD’S 


1 
Onion Square W. Suite 511. GR. 17-6296. | 


Gecond Ave. om. 4th St. GR. 17-5844. Easily Perit te "0 BMT si IRT 


Music —e 
7-2707 


| MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 
+4 OPEN 


EVENINGS AND SUNDAY 


ECORDS 
VICTOR 


Reductions up to 
50%, 


CONCERTO IN D 
MAJOR 
Toscanini NBC Symphony 


Moving and ‘Storage [ : * 


thoven) 


Orch. Heifita Violinist 


RATPH PERPETUA’ 

U PERP A 

Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, | 

Rachmaninoff an@the Phila- 
deiphin Orchestra 

Old Price $9.00 — New $5.00 


Pictures at an Exhibiticn 
(Mousorgsky-Stokowski) 
Stokowski & Phila. Orch. 

Old Price $8.00 — ' New om | 


pentane Re 
LEE'S HAT SHOP. Latest are ae 


* ease ened 
ing. 
Tel GRamercy 17-2457 a ; 

GOOPERMAN’S VANS, 939 Jennings C7 a 
Reliable moving, reasonable rates. — 
DA. 99-3669. i 


~ Opticians and 


Millinery 


Vy d 


Up and Save.” 31 St. Marts Se Place. 


100% Pireproof Warehouse, 
Reliable Moving. 


“Usnieh 
rpress and Mowe 


near Third Ave, 


ry Bast 7th St. 


939 


Optometrists 


OT 


(GLASSES $4.95 


Rimless (as illustrated) or with @t 
tractive metal frames. Single Vision 
lenses, ground exactly to your om 
prescription while you wait. 8 differ 


es from - 
ent styl f e > 


Official Opticians te 
P55 ae 


ROGRESSIVE we 


Dispensing Opticians _ | 
+ 
LAN 


i. 
Ps 


Union Square Optical Servieg 4 


Official Opticians te 


I. W. 0. 


Eyes Examined 

By Physicians a 
Phone: GRamercy 7-768 - 
N. Shaffer - Wm. , 
Directors 


JOHN'S Restaurant, 


CANTON RESTAURANT, 259 W. 45th | 


Restaurants 
nt, 302 E. , EB 12th st. 
cellent food, comradely atmosphere, — 


et 


Chinese-American full course dinner 
Pollow the crowd. 


CHINESE VILLAGE, 141 W. 33rd St. 
5c; Dinner 


nese & American Lunch 


Old Price $9.00 — Now — THE COOPERATIV 


PICTURES IN SOUND) oT - 


E Dining Room. 
Service, Banquets arranged. 2700 
Park East. f 
AVKAZ, 332 B. i4th o 
liks. Home atmos 


Rugs ior Sale : | 


_ mneohenn 


IMED Rugs, ng Roxy, 
a Ave. (158th). my 
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Unions Protest 


Teachers 


Church Inwasion To Discuss 


ee 


- 


: Trade union and youth leaderg condemned the action of 


7 the Board of Education for enforcing the Coudert-McLaugh- 


lin law which provides for “released time” for religious | 


‘instruction during school hours as a violation of the Amer- 


jican principal of separation of 
‘the Daily Worker revealed yester-¢ 
‘day. 

Shocked because the Board voted 
mix to one on Wednesday for the 
‘enforcement of the law in the face 
of tremendous opposition from 
parent, teacher, union, civic, cul- 
tural and religious organizations, | 
ithey plecwed to work for the re- 
peal of the law which will create | 
Feligious intolerance and bigotry in 
the schools. They deplored the fact | 
‘that at the public hearing held on 
‘Wednesday by the Board. the six 
members who voted for enforce- 
‘ment acted against the wishes of 
the parents of the state 

Trade union and youth leaders 
maw the danger of increased religi- 
Ous discrimination in the _ schoo) 
Gystem as a result of the law. 


VIOLATES U. 8. PRINCIPLE 


Spokesmen for the United Federal 
Workers, the International Fur and 
eather Workers, American Stu- 
@ent Union, the American Youth | 
Congress, United Retail and Whole- 
male Employees, Local 65, State) 
County and Municipal Workers 
Spoke against the new ruling 

Lucille M. McGorkey, regional! 
Girector of the State County and. 
Municipal Workers, declared: “The 
action of the Board of Education is 
& violation of the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and 
State. Those of us who have been 
‘Drought up in small towns and have 
been members of a religious minor- 
‘ity know what religious bigotry can 
‘Go to children and adults. I have 
‘Hived through that kind of persecu- 
tien in my own childhood, It ts 
Shocking that this form of religi- 
‘@us discrimination should be car- 
Tied out on time provided by the 
Board of Education.” 

Arthur Osman, president of Local 
65, United Retail and Wholesale | 
‘Employees. stated: “As a _ trade 
“union, we are greatly concerned with 
the spread of anti-Semitism, religi- 
yous and racial prejudices. The ac- 
“tion of the Board of Education is 
‘mot only a violation of the cardinal 
“principle of separation of state and 
‘church but is an impetus to the 
‘Bigotry and prejudice to which no 
“decent American can subscribe.” | 
_ George Kiemmans. educational | 
‘Girector of International Fur and 
‘Leather Workers, pointed out that 
‘children look upon themselves as | 


; 1@ Special religion and creed. The 
‘introduction of religious training | 
would only emphasize religious dif- 
ferences among children instead of 


_ Some Lessons of the Election Results 


-mentals of our democracy 


church and state, a canvas by 


bringing them together in harmoni- 
ous unity, he declared. 

Speaking for the United Federal 
Workers, Ann Wharton, regional 
director, stated: “Religious training 


of children is the responsibility of | Local 537, Iocal%™ is carrying the 


the parents. No one else has the 
right to interfere in this matter.” 
Praising the forthright stand of 
Commissioner Lindlof, who was the 
only member of the Board who 
voted against enforcement of the 
law, Maia Turchin. secretary of 
the New York District of the Amer- 
ican Student Union declared: “By 
their action in committing the 
youth of public education for re- 
ligious instruction, the Board 
Education has acted to undermine 
one of the most important funda- 
— the 
separation of church and state. By 
such an act, the way is laid open 
to the seeds of religious dissention 
making for religious hatred, 


venting the intelligent development 


of our youth along the path of ob- 


jective knowledge and tolerance... 


The American Studerit Union, New 
York District, wishes to protest the 
act of the Board, partly in view of 
the widespread protests which have 
emanated from so many groups vi- 
tally concerned with our educa- 
tional system.” 

Jack McMichael, chairman of the 
American Youth Congress.. added 
his name to the list of leaders who 
pledged to work for the repeal of 
the Coudert-McLaughlin law. 


Rumania Orders 
All Reservists 
Demobilized 


BUCHAREST, Nov. 14 (UP). — 
All Rumanian reservists in all 
branches of military service will be 
demobilized beginning tomorrow 
night, a government spokesman 
said today. 

“This step is being taken because 
the reservists are needed in industry 


,and because our frontiers are not 


menaced,” the spokesman said. 
The newspaper Capitala reported 
that Premier Ion Antonescu had 
signed a decree demobilizing all of 
Rumania’s military forces on land, 
sea and air. 


affected. 

“Rumania will return to normal 
and maintain only the regular 
forces under arms,” he said. 


of | 


pre- | 


Of State Schools Attacks on 


os . Pie sat ae ° 
Coudert Law to Provide ‘Free Time’ for Religious Un 10n 
Training: Violates Established Principle 

Of Church-State Separation 


| ime 
Membership Meeting Is 
Set for Tonight at 
Textile High 


Defense of the union against at- 
tacks from the Rapp-OCoudert leg- 


islative witen-hunt committee and 
the 
chief topics before the membership |. 


'a membership drive will be 
| meeting of Teachers Local 5 tonight 
at Textile High School, 18th St. 
‘and Ninth Ave. 

Jointly with College Teachers, 


fight in defense of education and 
attempts the legislative committee 
is making to weaken the union's 
to ease drastic budget cute. 

The number of college teachers 
who have been subpoenaed by the 
| Coudert one - man subcommittee 
‘yesterday mounted to eight. But 
only one, a Trotskyist, member of 
an opposition group in Local 537, 
agreed to testify. The others were 
sworn in, but refused to give any 
testimony in private on the ground 
‘that their constitutional rights are 
thereby violated. 


Those who refused to testify are: 
Morris Schepps, City College; Prof. 
Howard Selsam, philosophy, Brook- 
lyn College; Prof. Fredrick Ewen, 
English; Prof. Harry Slochower, 
| German; Prof. Herbert Morais, his- 

tory; Murray Young, English and 

Elton E. Gustafson, hygiene, all of 

Brooklyn College. 
| Only Bernard Grebanier, of the 
| English department, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, testified. He has for some 

time been attacking the union's 
leadership as “Communist.” 

On Friday, Nov. 22, the Apellate 
Division will decide on the appeal 
of Local 5 against the contempt 
citation against its president 
Charles J. Hendley, because he re- 
'fuse to hang over the local’s mem- 
| bership roll to the OCoudert Com- 
mittee. 


: 
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| Reading Rooms 


Number 38.000 
‘In Soviet. Union 


(By Cable te L Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Nov. 14. — Reporting 
on the oonstant increase of cul- 
' tural activities and education in 
| rural districts of the Soviet Union, 
| the results of a survey announced 
here today shows that there are at 
present 38,921 village reading rooms, 
20,835 collective farm clubs, and 
| 2,414 village clubs. 

Every club has its own library, 


also conduct courses in general and 
‘agricultural subjects, and serve as 
the center of intellectual life in 
‘their communities. 
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Storm Stalls Trains: 


vast property damage. This is the crack passenger train Olympian, which runs between Chicago and 
Seattle, Wash., stalled outside Minneapolis by the blizzard. 
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Midwestern traffic was 
storms in history, which killed 


” 
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Stern Workers Vote 
Strike for .Paect 


| ‘Actions Climax to Year 
Bring Department 


and a Half’s Effort to 
Store Under Union 


Contract—Support Is Pledged 


Forming all committees 


designate the strike date. 

The action climaxed a year and 
a half of effort to bring Stern 
Brothers under a union contract 
with the United Retail and Whole- 
sale Employes Union, CIO. 

Several months ago the CIO was 
designated collective bargaining 
‘agent in an NLRB election which 
it won by a nearly two to one ma- 
jority. 

SUPPORT PLEDGED 

Efforts to bring the firm under 
union contract, however, proved un- 
successful. The union charges the 
company did not negotiate in good 
taith 

The union is demanding an aver- 
age of $2 weekly increase for each 


45 hours weekly, and a closed shop. 

Following the strike vote, the 
Stern Brothers employes were ad- 
dressed by William Michaels, man- 
ager of the joint board of the 
URWEA, who assured full support 
for the strike from 10,000 unionized 
department store workers in New 


The spokesman said,| and many of them have their own | York City. 
Americans and not as members of | however, that only reservists were dramatic and music groups. They | 


A similar assurance of support 
from the national organization was 
given the workers by George Dona- 
‘hue, who represented international 


' president Bamuel Wolchok. 


* THE PEACE ISSUE AND THE VOTERS — 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


For a long time Willkie resisted the 

“ivice of many of his aides who in- 
: ed him of the overwhelming 
“anti-war sentiments of the masses, 
pand that only if he fully exploited 
(his issue could he hope for any 
chance of election. 


“UNITY” FOR WAR 


‘ Willkie ‘instead joined with the 
| Roosevelt administration in carry- 
‘Ing forward such war moves as the 
‘Passage of the peace time conscrip- 
| the 15 billion “defense” 


‘tion bill, 
Q@ppropriations, the destrcyer-bases 
deal. 


ee ee. 
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; But the people's anti-war senti- 
/Ments found channels of expression. 
© <The great response to the Chicago 
> «@ongress of the American Peace 


Mobilization, the mass delegations 
who came to Washington to cppose 
_ ~€onscription, the resolutions adopted 
| by the trade unions and other peo- 
® - ple’s organizations left no doubt 
‘where the masses stood in their op- 
‘Position to war. 
At the same time the speakers of 
‘the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties found the masses cool and un- 
| Fesponsive to the issues they raised. 
> ~©n the other hand those speakers 
| *@nd campaigners who did engage in 
| @nti-war demagogy were received 
» With great enthusiasm It was at 
i ‘this point that certain Wall Street 
| ‘circles decided that it was neces- 
_ ‘Peary to.channelize the mass anti- 
> (War sentiments into safe waters and 
= «the result was the first breach in. 
es i two-party agreement—the Will- 
: 
€ 
* 
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TWO WALL ST. PARTIES 


| Im this speech Willkie uccused 
Roosevelt of taking the country on. 
~ ‘the road to war and promised that. 
» she would if elected keep the coun-| 
“try out of war. President Roosevelt 
© | who until then had planned to limit 
- his campaign to “non-political,” “in- 
af " tours, was compelled to 
od age his plans and undertake an 
e campaign. In all his speeches 
devoted major attention in try- 
mg to reassure the people that he 
vw “keep the country out of for-_ 
ir _Wars.” 
‘ it was that the masses by, 


ei 


intervening broke up the well-laid | struggle against America’s involve- see to it that their demands are 


plans of Wall Street and its two ment in the imperialist war. The | realized. 


parties to keep the issue cf peace people have refused a mandate to| 


out of the campaign. 


Already the reactionary press is 


Thus it was take them into war. They have ex- trying to interpret the elections as 


that the plans of the economic roy- | pressed themselves in favor of peace. approval of the joint Roosevelt- 
alists to claim a war mandate as a They must now find the means to Willkie foreign policy but not of the 


result of the elections was frus- 
trated. 


movement was provided by 
Communist Party, 
the outbreak of the war had roused 


and warned the masses, helped or-— 


ganize the anti-war struggle. 

And because the Communist 
Party knew and expressed the 
moods and true interests of the 


masses, because it was in the closest | 


contact with them, the relatively 
small Communist Party was able to 


play a most important role in this | 


election campaign, helping to deter- 
mine the course of the campaign. 
Little wonder then that tne Roose- 
velt. administration, the Repub- 
licans, the whole camp of the cap- 


italists and their press carried on 


the attacks on the Communist 

Party with such ferociousness. 
And little wonder that the Presi- 

dential candidate of the Commu- 


nist Party, Earl Browder, who by | 


his historic and heroic campaign, by 
his brilliant and penetrating 
speeches exerted such a great in- 
fluence upon 
made the special target for har- 


enemy. 
That the anti-war promises of 
both Roosevelt and Willkie were not 


preted the election results as a man- 


Roosevelt-Willkie war program. 


’ 
; 


people 


‘make their will felt. 
But this successful inter-| 
vention of the masses was not a 
spontaneous process. The vital ele- | 
ment of leadership to the anti-war inated the campaign were economic | 
the | security and democratic liberties. 


which ever since | All other issues played a minor role. | 


SECURITY ISSUE 
The two other issues that dom- 


Even the third term issue was only 
felt to the extent that the people 


/saw it in relation to the fight for 


their democratic rights. Mere tradi- 
tion made little impression in the 
face of the world shaking events 
and the problems before the people. 

President Roosevelt originally 
planned to stand on his record and 
had in fact already declared that 
the period of reform had come to 
an end. He even rebuked those in 


told the youth of the nation not to 
expect jobs overnight. 
| Campaign confronted with 


He promised jobs to all, spoke of 


assment and victimization by the the RIGHT TO WORK. He prom- 


extend the social reforms that the 
had won. 


more aid to Britain, while the Pres- the people. 


e. 
ident has announced a program of . Here also the objective of Wall, They will in the course of this 
more assistance to and greater col- ‘Street to receive a mandate to pro- | struggle learn how they were be- 


sccial reforms the 
through struggle. 

Both candidates accused each 
other and their parties of being the 
enemies of democracy of trying to 
undermine our democratic institu- 
tions. Both promised to maintain 
and extend democracy. 

But the silence of both candidates 
on the fact that over ten millions 
of our citizens were not even given 
the right to vote, the responsibility 
of both for the attacks on the bal- 
lots rights of the Communist Party, 
made their promises hollow indeed 


people won 


} 
; 
; 


the greatest vigilance in the pro- 
tection of their civil liberties. 


The common people who voted for 
his own official family who con- either Roosevelt or Willkie did so 
tinued to repeat his former declara-| in the belief that they were voting 
tions about the “underprivileged.” | for peace, for greater economic se- 

He had already months before curity, for the maintenance 


‘extension of democracy. 


were voting for peace, security and 


laboration with British imperialism. | ceed at a faster tempo with its at-| trayed and why. 


And again it is only the people who tacks on the living standards of 


by intervening can stop the war 
plans of American imperialism. 
The people must now after the 


the masses was defeated. 


only election promises. And again 
election increase their vigilance and_| 


it will be up to the toiling people to 


| 


security and democracy? — 


as i 


Employes of Stern Brothers Department Store, meet- 
ing at the Claridge Hotel last night, voted to strike following 
a breakdown in negotiations for a union pact. 


to conduct the walkout, the 


meeting of the workers placed in the hands of their nego- 
tiating committee authorization to?— 


Leviton Boss 


Meets Union on 


NLRB’s Order 


Strikers Present Their 
Demands for Closed 
Shop, Minimum Pay 


sentatives of the Leviton Manufac- 


of some 500 workers, seniority rights, | 
time and a half for overtime above 


to those who heard them. And 
certainly the people must now show 


and 
These 
Now in the three issues dominated the cam- 
the paign. These are the very issues 
moods of the masses he was com-| which were the very center of the 
‘pelled to change his tune. Once election platform of the Communist 
more he posed as the great “re- Party, the issues which the Commu- 
the campaign was former” and great “humanitarian.” | nist Party has fought for through- 
| out the recent period, issues drawn 
from the hearts and minds of the 
ised not only to maintain but to) masses. 
The people will find that the 
| | course of the Roosevelt administra- 
made in good faith but merely as Wendell Willkie, whose party tion and of the Republican Party is 
election maneuvers should already spokesmen in Congress had voted a course toward war, hunger and 
now become clear to the masses. against almost every piece of labor reaction. But the American people 
Secretary Hull has already inter- and social legislation, also promised | who voted in the belief that they 
not only to maintain but even to 
date for a “strong arm” in foreign | extend these reforms. Thus it was democracy will now as in critical 
policy, but another name for the | the intervention of the people that times in the past history of our 
compelled both candidates to make country not accept these attacks 
Willkie has already called for new promises for greater security to against their interests without a 


;Who were the ones who led them 
‘into the trap? And who are the 
But here too of course these were ones who warned them and showed 
them the only way tcward peace, 


As a result of an order by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, repre- 


turing Co., Brooklyn, met with a 
committee of strikers, officials of the 
Internetional Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 3, announced 


yesterday. 
The strike is now in its twelfth 
week with approximately § 1,700 


workers involved. 

The meeting between the manage- 
ment and strikers took place at the 
Roosevelt Hotel where strikers’ 
representatives presented a tentative 
contract as a basis for negotiation. 

Terms of the cortract include: a 
union shop, a minimum weekly wage 
rate of $16; preservation of senior- 
ity rights; hourly rate of pay when 
machines break down through no 
fault of the employes: average in- 
crease of ten cents an hour end four 
collars a week for piece workers, 
forty hour week; one week's vaca- 
tion with pay, re-employment of 
employees called for military serv- 
ice and the preservation of their 
seniority rights. 

The meeting was attended by H. 
S. Broach, union representative in 
charge of the strike together with a 
committee of strikers. The manage- 
ment was represented by Isidor 
Leviton, president. William Schwartz, 
Attorney for the company 
and others. Spokesman for Mr. 
Leviton, upon receiving the proposed 
agreement, asked for a full week in 
which to give it consideration, The 
Leviton strikers recently won an 
election held by the NLRB. by a 
vote of 1299 to 70. 


j criticized by the special House 


Millis Named 
To Madden’s 
NLRB Post 


FDR Sends Nomination 
of Economist to 
Senate for OK 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 14 (UP) — 
President Roosevelt will appoint Dr. 
Harry A. Millis, University of Chi- 
cago economist, to be chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
it was learned today. 

Millis’ nomination probably will 
be sent to the Senate for confirma- 
tion on the eve of conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

Millis would succeed J. Warren 
Madden, whose term expired last 
August. 

Madden's reappointment has been 
opposed by employer groups and 
some AFL officials, and he had been 


NLRB investigating Committee. 
[The reference is to the Smith 
Committee—Ed.] 

Millis, a 67-year-old native of) 
Paoli, Ind., served on the old Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 
1934 and 1935. 
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in a complete shut-down. 
They did so in a wire to Clinton 
&. Golden, SWOC Regional Director 


Golden's declaration that the com- 
pany was ready to meet with the 
workers if they would return to work 
was countered by the opinion of 


whole affair could be settled quickly 
if the company would only meet 
with union officers at once. 


PROTESTED SPEED-UP 


The strike began late Sunday 
night with a walkout of forty men 
im one department protesting against 
the speed-up which has been intro- 
@uced in the plant. It quickly 
spread to other departments at the 
huge Crucible works until the entire 
Plant was shut down. Chief de- 
mands of the strikers are an end to 
the speed-up and for a 12 cent in- 
crease in hourly rates. 

The telegram to Golden which 
Stated the position of the union 
declared that: “We the members of 
local 1212 are pledged 100 per cent 
behind the defense program. The 
company has caused the walkout by 
horrible working conditions. We 
stand ready to return to work when 
we feel these conditions will be im- 
mediately remedied without stall- 
ing.” 

The telegram was signed “officers 
of Lodge 1212.” 

Meanwhile, a U. 8. Labor Con- 
ciliator has come into the contro- 
versy at the insistence of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. The Crucible plant was on a 
twenty four hour shift before the 


At the present he is the impartial 
umpire of disputes arising under 
the contract between General Mo- 
tors Corporation and the CIO's 
United Automobile Workers of 
America. 

Millis twice has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt to serve on 
major fact-finding boards set up to 
avert strikes in the railroad indus- 
try. He served on the special board 
this summer which settled the dis- 
pute between unions and the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company. 


walk out making steel for airplane 
parts and shells. It was understood 
that much of the steel was to fill 
British Armaments orders. 

There is no picket line at the mill, 
union leaders declaring that the 
men were solidly behind the strike 
amd that there was no need for 
picketing. Resentment was ex- 


SWOC Strikers 
Reject ‘Defense’ 
Plea to Keturn 


A TS 


Crucible Steel Workers Say 
and ‘He'll Do It Again’; Stand Firm 
in Protest Against Speed-up 
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union members that the company) 
had stalled in negotiation of griev- | ierms of grievance adjustment pro- 
ances in the past and that the cedure embodied in your contract, of 
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Boss Stalled Before 


By David Lurie 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

MIDLAND, Pa., Nov. 14.—Declaring that they support 
the national defense program but insisting that they were 
going to stay out on strike until the company ends “the hor- 
rible working conditions,” members of SWOC Lodge 1212 
here voted last night to continue the walkout at the Crucible 
Company plant which has resulted@—— 


aed 


pressed by some workers at the tele- 
gram which Clinton 8. Golden sent 
the strikers. Golden's telegram 
which urged them to go back to 
work, declared: 

“The action cannot be condoned 
in any way by national officers of 
your union. Mr. Sonnhalter (Presi- 
dent of Crucible Steel) has given 
assurance that immediately upon 
return of the men to work he will 
meet with duly authorized commit- 
tees and representatives of the union 
for settlement on rmoutually satisfac- 
tory basis, in accordance with 


all existing complaints. 

“In view of the pledges given by 
the officers of your organization to 
the government to ald in the fulfill- 
ment of the National Defense pro- 
gram, I urge your members to re- 
turn to work without further delay 
so that the pledges may be given 
substance.” 


GO BACK TO WORK 
AT TIMKEN PLANT 
(Special to the Dally Worker) 

CANTON, O., Nov. 14-—After a 
spontaneous walkout which tied up 
the roller bearing division of the 
Timken plant here tody, the SWOC 
men went back to work at the 
urging of John L. Mayo, sub-re- 
gional SWOC director. Mayo prome- 
ised that the employer would agree 
to a conference on grievances which 
included the speed-up. 


Bullitt’s Resignation 
Not Yet Accepted 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 14 (UP). — 
Willfam C. Bullitt. U 8. Ambassador 
to France, announced today that he 
had tendered his resignation to 
President Roosevelt. but said the 
resignation had not yet been ac- 
cepted. 

Bullitt issued a statement through 
the State Department in connection 
with reports that he would quit his 
post end perhaps be assigned to 
duty as American Ambassador to 
London, succeeding Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. who also is reported about to 
resign. 


He was chairman of the board of 
arbitration in the men’s clothing 
industry of Chicago from 1919 to) 
1923, settling disputes which arose | 
between manufacturers and the 
Amalgamated Cicthing Workers of 
America, a union headed by CIO 
Vice-President Sidney Hillman, who 
now is the Labor Defense Commis- 
sioner. 


2 Americans Get 
Jail Terms in Italy 


ROME, Nov. 14 (UP). — George 
Ehret and Grace Gunther, both 
Americans, were given long prison 
sentences and heavy fines today by 
a special tribunal for the defense 
of the state on charges of dealing 
in illegal currency exchange. 

Ehret was sentenced to seven 
years in prison and fined 300,000 
Lire (about $15,000). Miss Gunther 


WITCH HUNT 


GEORGE SELDES 


HARRY F. WARD 


DR. RUTH BENEDICT 


Tel.: AL. 4-6953 . 


was sentenced to six years in prison 


, NEW 
MODERN AGE TITLES 


The TECHNIQUE and PROFITS of RED-BAITING. In this hard- 
hitting and revealing book crammed full of exciting facts, Seldes 
provides a solid protection against frauds, exposes prominent red- 
baiting “patriots” and demagogues who are the real enemies of the 
* democratic society they pretend to guard. ............sees6- 2.75 


DEMOCRACY and SOCIAL CHANGE 


Dr. Ward has presented a ringing ethical appeal for democracy and 
@ program for rescuing it from its internal and external foes. The 
nature of the democratic state, the fascist threat, red scare, the 
tasks of the intellectual, the role of religion, the shadow of war... 
all handled with a brilliance that makes this book indispensable to 
peace-loving Americans. ........ 


RACE: SCIENCE and POLITICS 
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A sweeping refutation of the scientific validity of the claims of the 
Racists, with a very shrewd dissection of their motives for promul- 


ADELE LOT ts - 2.50 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP—50 E, 13 St., New York City 
Open 9:30-9:00 P.M. 
FREE POSTAGE ON MAIL ORDERS | 


gating race doctrines. ............ 
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Sat, til 6:00 P.M. 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE CONVENTIONS! 


N NOVEMBER 18th the C.1.O. and the A.F.L. Con- - 
ventions will meet, to be followed on November 
22nd by the Farmers Union Convention. They come 


at a time when millions are asking: what role will la- 


bor play in the struggle to save the country from an- 


other 1917? They come at a time when America is grow- 


unity. 


ing increasingly aware of the need for farmer-labor 


In order to ensure our readers full and accurate cov- 
erage of these conventions, the Daily Worker is send- 
ing ALAN MAX to Atlantic-City to report the C.LO. 
Convention . .. LOUIS BUDENZ to New Orleans to re- 
port the A.F.L. Convention ... and HAROLD PREECE 


to Denver to report the Farmers Union Convention. 
Follow the Conventions in the Daily & Sunday Worker 
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Press Survey of 2 ‘Army - Camps Shows | Tikes. 
Poor Food, Vermin, Mud and Inadequate 


Shelter 
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Fleas, Vermin 
Overrun Camp 
In Louisiana 
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Newsman Finds Poor 
Sanitary Conditions, 
Low Morale 


(Special to the Daily: Worker) 

DETROIT, Nov. 14—Across the 
1,000-odd miles that separate this 
city, home of the 109th Observation 
Squadron, National Guard, from 
the present location of the unit, 
Camp Beauregard, La., come ac- 
counts of the miserable plight of 
the Detroit soldiers faced with 
rainy weather, mouldy bread, flea- 
infested barracks and poor sanitary 
conditions. 

Families and friends of the 
guardsmen have been stirred by the 
reports. one of which has even 
made its way into one of the big 
dailies here, the Detroit News. 

Teh Newss correspondent as- 
signed to the squadron, Kendrick 
Kimball, reported the unsanitary 
conditions on Armistice Day. He 
said: 

FLEAS AND VERMIN 

“Subordinate officers said the 


squadron spent a good part of its peas See Resting © tet, 


Camp Heating: rene 


warm themselves in their tent around a Sibley stove, only manner 


“ty 


in training 


time sprinkling flea powder about 
its quarters: that the headquarters 
building was vermin-infested and 
that bus service to Alexandria 14 
miles away ‘vas inadequate.” 

In another place he said that 
“a, sanitary problem was — 
by droves of razor-back hogs tha 


Reporter Finds Half of 
Troops at Camp Upton Ill 


roamed the camp and that build. 
ings are warped, full of holes and 
generally unfit for occupancy.” 
The answe: of the Army brass | 
hats to the mounting grievances of | 
the Guardsmen, according to Kim- 
ball, was that “the difficulties be-| 
setting the men are of a temporary 
nature. They are roughing it a 
bit but it will make better soldiers | 
of them. This is not a picnic, But 


iM, 300 Men at lets Island Post Shiver in Flimsy 
Tents and ‘Live in Mud’; 25,000 Draftees 
Are Due to Be Sent There Soon 


ee 


“Half of Trees | in Camp U vten Tents ill of Colds.” 
This is the headline from the New York Herald-Trib- 
une’s front page story of yesterday which told a grim story | 


‘Frisco Unions 
Act to Protect 
Drafted Men 


AFL and CIO Set Up 
Councils to Aid 
Their Members 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 14— 
Both CIO and AFL labor councils 


were operating organizations for 
the protection of drafted union 


cil had already voted to set up 
a committee to watch the interests 
of the drafted men and protect 
labor from misuse of the draft act 
before the AFL Council adopted the 
same policy a week ago. The CIO 
council at its meeting Friday picked 
as members of its committee Estolv 
Ward, Frank Drum, Herman Stuy- 
velaar, Ed Wheelan, Joe Russell 
and others. 

Unions affiliated to the council 
are supposed to set up similar com- 


Lawyers Guild 
Names Body to 
Aid Its Draftees 


an introduction to the same condi- 
tions that war will produce.” 


of rain, mud, damp quarters and an increasing number of 


| respiratory diseases at the camp near Yaphank, L. I., where 
1,300 New York and Delaware boys® 


ee ee 


The News story continues and) 
states that “widespread homesick- | ‘are now quartered and where 25,000’ 
ness” is prevailing and that “14 draftees are soon to be sent. 
regimental chaplains were laying; Tents of the so-called “winter- 
out a campaing to combat the ized” variety are the sole shelter 
homesickness.” This 


“homesick - | now and will remain so until about | 


ness.” according to the News re-| Feb. 1, when wooden barracks are 


porter, is “destructive to the m0-| expected to be ready for occupancy. 
rale” of the soldiers. Contracts fcr these barracks have 
Chaplains will “pick out individ-| not yet even been let, the Herald 


uals’ who are “especially afflicted” Tribune said, and bids were only 


and give chem personal talks. | opened yesterday 
Clearly, without reading tag A struction. 
tween the lines of the News story 
one can readily recognize that un- | DISMAL PICTURE 
der the warmongering program of! Describing the dismal picture, the 
the Rooseve)t Administration liv-| Tribune said: 
ing conditions and the care of the | 
health of the Nationa] Guardsmen 
are the least consideration. Typical 
of this is the “picnic statement” 
of the’ Brass Hats. 
Hundreds of these 
Guardsmen, who left Detroit 
two weeks -g0 with bands playing 
and flags ‘iying, are members of 
the UAW-CIO. There was no joy 
on the faces of these workers as 
we saw them Cryer. 


——$—$ 


Baus of Rich 
Fail to Block 


for their con- 


“The tents are known euphemis- 
tically as ‘winterized’ shelters, but 
some of the 1,300 men who are now 
‘living in them used stronger words 
‘in describing them in private this 


Michigan | afternoon. 


only | 
| “So far five cases of suspected 


cases of influenza have appeared in 
camp, but each of the men has 
| been sent back to duty after a few 
days’ rest. However, Col. C. W. 
Baird, commander of the camp who 
|has a bad cold himself despite the 
fact that he is one of the few men 
at the post who are sleeping under 


‘the men’ had colds. 


“The tents are described as ‘win- 
terized’ because each has a wooden 


| wood, said this afternoon that ‘half | 


at night when a wind was up, but, | 
‘the boys tell me they | COMscription would demand sacri- 
miss it on the nights when they fices of professional 


he added, 


don’t get it.’ 


name be omitted, 
strongly: 

“"On cold, windy nights there is 
so much waving and flapping in the 
tents you can't sleep,’ he said. ‘It’s 
cold and it’s wet and it’s damp. 
Boy, 


put 


it snows.’ 
LIVING IN MUD 


“Remarking that he had been in 
the Army for ten years and had) 


' 


‘Committee Will Try to 
ee Practices of Men — 


Called for Service 


Drafted lawyers, forced to give 


up their practices, will be aided by 


|@ special 


committee of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, it was an- 
"nounced yesterday. 

The committee was established. 
the New York chapter of the or- 
ganization announced, after the 
statement of Clarence Dykstra, di- 


rector of Selective Gervice, that 


people and 


"work severe hardships upon them. 
“One sergeant, who asked that his) The committee will undertake to 


it more. 


I don’t know what we are g0-| Osmond K. Fraenkel, 
ing to do in those damn tents when |»), 


| 


preserve the practices of con- 
scripted attorneys and will bring 
special cases to the attention of 
draft and appeal boards. 

The committee was appointed by 
president of 
New York chapter. It includes 
Abraham Benedict, James J. Kee- 
nan, Minna F. Kassner, Albert C. 
Gilbert, Emanuel Bloch and So! 


caught pneumonia three years ago | Pirstenberg. 


in Maryland, where he had to —¢" 


gun firing 
said: “That 
this.’ 


in damp weather, 
wasn't half as bad as 


added: ‘If we go to the trenches 
we'll have plenty of experience be- 
fore we get there. We're living in 
mud now.’” 

The Tribune's correspondent, Bar- 
ret McGurn, found that Major H. C. 
Brenzier, who will be in charge of 
breaking in the new draftees, re- 
garded the question as not very 


serious. 


“*These tents are infinitely more 


Sewage | Plant 


Project Will il Aid Poorer 


Sections of Brook- 
lyn 


Amid boos and coteatle directed 
at members of the Board of Esti- 
mate by angry residents of the 
swanky Bay Ridge section of Brook- 
lyn and cries of “skunk,” hurled at 
Acting Mayor Newbold Morris, the 
board yesterday authorized acqui- 
sition of title to about 30 acres of 
land for erection the proposed Owl's 
Head sewage disposal plant in Bay 
nye th e was 

ition to e measur 
“a oe State Senator Philip M. 
Kleinfeld and Councilman Joseph 
T. Sharkey. Opponents protested 
veremently that the erection of the 
sewer plant at the site would slash 
real estate values. 

Those who favored the plan 
pointed out that the project was 
part of the program of purifying 
the waters of the Narrows and 
Gravesend Bay. 

AIDS POORER SECTIONS 

A disposal plant, such as propos- 
ed, is aimed at relieving bad sewer 
conditions throughout Brooklyn, 
particularly in districts where poor- 
er sections of the population live. 

All but 10 acres of the site, which 
lies roughly at the foot of 69th St., 
Brooklyn, is already owned by the 
city and state. 

The vote for acquisition was 11 
to 5, with Borough Presidents John 
Cashmore, of Brooklyn; James J. 
Lyons, Bronx; George U. Harvey, 
Queens. and Joseph A. Palma, 
Richmond, voting in the negative. 

The real estate owners and re- 
sidents of the high-priced Bay 
Ridge apartments created an uproar 
when the vote was taken, approv- 
ing the acquisition. Shouts filled the 
room. A woman screamed at Mr. 
Morris: 

“You skunk, you. I hope you get 


_ fae stink in your nose.” 


floor platform elevated four or five 
inches about the ground; there is a 
wooden door, and a wooden wall 
around the sides reaching up in dif- | 
ferent tents from two to four and 
a half feet aboue the floor; there is | 
a wooden framework overhead on 
'which the canvas roof and upper- 
sides rest, and there is a two-foot-_ 
tall stove in the center of the struc- 
ae 

“Some of the officers at Upton ex- | 
/pressed higher regard for the tents 
than did some of the privates and | 
non-commissioned officers who were 
interviewed privately, but none of 
the officers denied that the tents 
had been the subject of a great deal 
of discussion here. 


DAMP AND CHILLY 


“Today a walk througn the muddy 
streets of the camp city of 600 tents 
‘found some of the tents quite warm, 
‘while cthers were damy and chilly. 

“First Lieut. W. FB. James, as- | night. 
sistant chief of public relations, said | 
the men told him that there was . 
‘wtenty creaking noise’ in the tents 


healthy in my opinion than a 


the major was quoted. 
furniture cracks up what the hell| 
must it do to the respiratory sys- 
tem?’ ” 


seemed to share this view, but the 
non-coms and enlisted men inter- 


to hold the opposite opinion. 


~ —_— 


Paris Has Two 
Air Raid Alarms 


PARIS, Nov. 11 (UP). (By Cou- 
rier to Berlin). — Two air raid 
alarms this week have made Paris 
War conscious again. 


anti - aircraft guns were heard in 
the distance and German airplanes 


« Strike Keeps 


“Splashing through the mud, he Nut Processing 


Plant Closed 


| 


Negro Workers Keep 
Ranks Solid; Get 
Financial Aid 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
SUFFOLK, Va., Nov. 14.—The 


steam-heated apartment where it is| strike of 185 peanut workers of 
so dry the furniture cracks up,’” | Lummis & Co. ended its first week 
“If the | today with ranks of the workers 


‘solid and the plant shut. 
The strikers, almost all Negroes, 


The Herald Tribunes correspon- | Predominantly women, are mem- 
dent found one cr two officers who | bers of the U Peanuts Work- 


one Union, Local’ 110, CIO, and are 


viewed in private universally seemed | 


demanding a wage increase to 35 
cents an hour; a $10 Christmas 
bonus; seniority, and a closed shop. 

A kitchen to feed the pickets 
was set up at the union's head- 
quarters at 327 West Washington 
St., and donations of funds are 
coming in from CIO and other 
unions. 


Sam Kovnat, 


An alarm lasting an hour and/| the 
two minutes was sounded Sunday |and Allied Workers Union, parent 
A few bursts of fire from) body of the striking | 
propose at the Atlantic City con- 


| 


persists in its refusal to negotiate, 


local, 


vention of the CIO a general boy- 


flew above the Are de Triomphe. |cott of Lummis products, 


29 in One Room: 


5.000 in a Block 


Negro Congress to Focus Attention 
On Disgrace of Harlem Housing 


Trying to solve the problem of 
five thousand persons living on one 
city block and 29 persons living in 
‘one room, as the United States cen- 
sus recently revealed, the Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn Councils of the 
National Negro Congress and the 
Harlem Negro Youth Congress have 
been working at top speed all week 


in preparation for the state wide 
conference on housing, jobs, and 
@ual rights to be held this Satur- 


& West 110th St, 

Receiving wide support from trade 
union, fraternal, women, church 
youth and peace groups for the con- 
ference, Miss Naomi Cornacker, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Manhattan 
Council said yesterday, “the growing 
unity of organizations among the 
Negro people is the result of sharp- 
ening economic, social and political 
struggles carried on by the Negro 
people for equal rights. The grow- 
ing danger of wer is finding re- 
sponse in the Negro population since 
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be among the first to suffer from its 
disasters.” 

John P. Davis, national secretary 
of the National Negro Congress, now 
on tour of the state, has been visit- 
ing Congress groups in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Elmira and 
Westchester County, to insure repre- 
sentation of all the Negro people in 
the state wide conference, 


The conference will hold panels | 
cn jobs, health, housing and yotth. | 


A real program of action for the 


immediate future will evolve from 
perreeBer Frome: 


organizer of the. 
union, said that if the company | 


United Packing, Agricultural | 


will | 


BUT PLANE WORKERS WANT 
PAY: Here are 35 planes turned 
out by the workers of the Vultee 


Alrcraft Workers lined up at 
Downey, Calif. Plant workers, 
members of the CIO's United 
Auto Workers Union are demand- 
ing wage rises at the shop. 
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Jackson Gets 
Tips in Canada 
on Witch-hunts 


Police and Immigration 
Officials Attend Parley 
in Ottawa 


OTTAWA, Nov. 14.—United States 
police and immigration officials this 
week received a “liberal education” 
in police repression of labor and 
anti-war progressives from "| 
Canadian government. 

The United States delegation | 
which took part In a two day con-| 
ference with Canadian police and 
immigration men, was headed by 
Attorney General Robert Jackson. 
The conference was ostensibly or- 
ganized to facilitate closer coopera- 
tion between the United States and 
Canada in combatting “subversive” 
elements—in other words, anti-war 
elements. 

SPURS WITCH-HUNTS 

This conference, it was seen here, 
was especially directed toward in- 
creasing the 
allens in both countries. 

Attorney General Jackson in a 
Statement issued by the United 
States delegation lauded the Cana- 
dian police, pointing out that 
Canada has gone much further in 
its “check” on both aliens and 
citizens than the United States. 

The Americans, said Mr. Jackson, 
had received a “liberal education” 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in pursuing repressive meas- 
ures against “subversive” elements. 

(The United States delegation, it 
was felt here, especially admired 
Canada’s system of concentration 
camps and night raids, during which 
labor leaders and anti-war elements 
have disappeared without any 
notice to friends or family who 
must spend weeks searching before 
they find to which concentration 
camp their relatives have been 
taken. 


21 Die in Rail Wreck 

BERLIN, Nov. 14.— Twenty-one 
Belgians were reported killed and 
eighty injured today when one 
train collided with another at Dieg- 
hem, near Brussels, in a storm. 


Communist 
Vote in lowa 


Seen Doubled | 


Vote-Stealing Charged ; 
Election Results Show 
Anti-War Sentiment 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 


DES MOINES, Iowa, Nov. 14.— 
In 46 out of 99 nine counties in this 
state so far tallied Earl Browder | 
and James W. Ford, Communist | 
Party candidates for president and | 
vice-president have received 686 
= 

Positive proof of the stealing of 
Communist votes in Des Moines | 
and Denison precincts has been ob- 
tained. In these cities the Com- 
munist campaign was the most in- 
tense of the state. 

The state's switch from Roose- 
velt to Willkie interpreted as a 
reflection of the anti-war senti- 
ments of the people, borne out by 
the vote for Congressmen. 

Eight out of the state's nine 
Congressmen voted against con-. 
scription and were reelected by 
comfortable margins. 

SEE VOTE DOUBLED | 

Many counties have not yet re- 
ported on any minority party votes, | 
but on the basis of returns fn the | 
Communist vote is expected to 
double the 1936 figures. In that 
year the Communist Party received 
a state-wide vote of 504. . 

In Polk county a check of the 
ballots is being made after Dem- 
ocrats charged Republicans with ‘ 
vote manipulations The Gillette 
committee on election frauds has a 


witch-hunt against | 


representative hearing the charges. 

The press here brands the check- 
up a farce since it amounts to no 
more than comparing the precinct 
book totals with a master list. No 
recount or readding is possible un- 
der the present system. 


Board Begins 
Official Tally | 
Of Vote Return 


Results of easel alll 
Ford Write-In May 
Be Delayed 


The Board of Elections yesterday 
began the official tally of the votes 
cast in the Nov. 5 election in the) 
five New York City boroughs. | 

Following the tally the number 
of write-in votes for Earl Browder 
and James W. Ford will be known. 


Confusion in handling of the write- 


in vote may delay of the Browder 
vote count for perhaps three weeks. 
Had the election workers followed 
instructions of removing the sec- 
tion on the rolls upon which write- 
ins were made, and submitted them 
to directly to the election board, 
the result might be known next | 
Tuesday. But since many failed to 
do s0, a count will also have to be 
checked at the warehouse where 
the rolls with the votes are kept. 


Egypt’s Prime Minister 
Drops Dead at Ceremony 
| 


CAIRO, Egypt, Nov. 14 (UP). — 
Prime Minister Hassan Sabry died 
suddenly today, a few minutes after 
@ speech from the throne reopen-| 
ing parliament. | 

Sabry fainted while he was read- 
ing a speech. Restoratives were ad- 
ministered and he was removed | 
from the chamber but died soon | 
afterwards. 

King Farouk appeared deeply 
moved by the Prime Minister's 
death. After Sabry was carried | 
from the chamber the President of 
the Senate continued with reading 
the Prime Minister’s speech. 


BEETHOVEN VIOLIN CONCERTO 


HEIFETZ ~~ TOSCANINI and NBC ORCHESTRA 


Reeords 


Discounts 
up to 50°, 


Formerly 


Now 
$12.50 $5.00 


PROKOFIEFF—Peter and the Wolf—$6.50 


and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


KOUSSEVITSKY 


$3.50 


The MUSIC RO ROOM 


133 W. 44th St. @ Tel.; LO. 3-44°0 
onl Conditioned @ Open Evenings 


The COASTER ... for “he- 
man” comfort, with full-toed 
Norwegian front. Other excep- 
tional values in smart Fall 
styles only $3.98 and $4.98. 


for 


922 Flatbush Ave., Bkiyn 
po Pitkin Ave., Btiya. 
1527 Pitkin Ave., Bkiyn. 


THE 
“Coaster” 
% Delancey 
A Full Line of Florsheim Shoes af All 4 Stores | 


61°, 


Worto ExcHANcE CLOTHIERS Inc, 


BROADWAY, Bet. 8TH and 9TH STREETS, Opp. Wanamakers 


Before it is too late—Suits, Topcoats, 4 
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ALTERATIONS 


We have recently become the agency of the World Famous 


CAMA-RAJAH OVERCOATS 


The overcoats are light as a feather, warm as toast, wear 
long and are hand made. 


The lowest price for these overcoats is $55.00. 
compelled to sell them for 


more wear—weighs 1!» 


Better Made — Better Fit — Bigger Bargain 


EXCHANGE CLOTHIERS we. | 


BROADWAY between 8TH and 9TH STREETS | a 4 


\\ 
Wy 


CLOSES ITS DOORS FOREVER 
ACT NOW 


Overcoats must be hold 


137 Overcoats 
(broken lots) $4 4@ 95) 


SALE HELD PURSUANT TO] 


Li 
N. Y. C. No. 339738 


Savings as much as 50% on the 
dollar including nationally adver- 
tised brands, 


£4 
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We are 


ONLY sm 5 95 


> pounds less—26 310 warmer 
than others 
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BOYS and STUDENTS 


ws 


Pair 
Pants 


Come and try our warm 
DANA-CUNA Overcoats, 
which are made from the 


same material father wears 


EVERYTHING | J 
MUST GO! | | 


WORLD . 
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In the middle of the Block—Directly opposite 
Wanamaker’s Department Store 


Under Personal Supervision of 


DAVID DALY AND JOE GOLDBERG 


——— 


WE EMPLOY UNION HELP ONLY! 
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BEHIND ‘PEACE’ PLED 


T HAS been exactly ten days since the Presidential elections. 
What has become of the peace pledges made by President Roosevelt 


This is an 


* 2-4 Rens 


ne W ss , 
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and backed by Wendell Willkie? 


peace-loving American citizens, 
since last Tuesday a week ago: 


held. so dear by 


under the 


tinue.’ 


These pledges were made demagogically to lure the votes 
The best proof that they were is the 
rapid series of steps which the Administration is taking every day to 
involve this country in the bloodbath abroad. Consider those steps just 


1. The Churchill government is getting a special American plane bomb 
sight, which is paving the way for the sending of a “secret” bomb sight 
American army authorities. 
ment to send flving-fortresses to Britain, and the President's 
ment that 50 per cent of all new American arms would go to Britain. 

2 Yesterday the Republican Secretary of the Navy, 
made a speech which carries this country to the brink of the precipice, 
cuise of fighting for freedom. 

“irreconcilable conflict” as the American Civil War, Knox 
said. and “must be fought out to the finish if world progress is to con- 


of British and German imperialism over markets, colonies, and empires? 


of honest, 


How dare he compare the fight for the freedom of the Negro Americans 
with the war aims of the British and German monopolists, which are to 
decide which shall enslave peoples! But Wall Street and the Administra- 
tion having failed to sell this useless slaughter to the American people as 


a fight “against Hitlerism,” they are now trying to lure the people into 


This comes after an agree- 
announce- 


Frank Knox, 


it under the guise of re-fighting the Civil War. 

3. Already there is talk of a $100,000,000 loan to the fascist butcher 
Franco, which is another avenue for involving this country in war. This 
is open brazen aid to fascism—not fighting it. 

4. Using the sanctimonious halo of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
American battleships are still deploring in Caribbean waters itching to 
get us into the war through the backdoor by seizing Martinique. 


5. Talks between the British and American governments are pro- 


ceeding with reference to joint use of the naval base at Singapore by Amer- 
ican warships. 


6. Instead of aiding China which is really fighting for democracy and 


THE ADMINISTR, ATION MOVES NEARER TO WAR 


How dare Knox compare the historic fight of the American people 


peace, United States and British companies announced yesterday a joint 
aganst chattel slavery and for democracy to the bloody immoral scramble 


increase in the oil supply of the Japanese aggressors. 


This is shameful 


appeasement and leads to war in the Far East just as Chamberlain's 
appeasement led to the imperialist war in Europe. 

7. Proposals are being made that American ships should provide con- 
voys for British arms vessels, and the Administration with the aid of the 
Republicans is trying with might and main to repeal the Johnson Act 
which prohibits loans to “debtor” countries such as Britain. 

These are seven examples of what Roosevelt's “peace” pledges mean 


in actual life. His deeds are one thing, his words are another. 


Here is an example of the “national unity” which Roosevelt and 


Willkie jointly call for. 


Here is the out-and-out war program step by 


step, and which Willkie and the Republicans support under the guise of 


“loyal opposition.” 


Labor and all peace loving Americans will have to break through 
the smoke-screen of peace pledges by the Roosevelt Administration, and 
fight each war move of Washington step by step. 

This is absolutely necessary if our country is not to be immediately 
eased into the inferno of the imperialist war. 
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Wall Street’s Program 


Continued from Page 1) 


The story of what has happened in Amer- 
ica during recent vears, is plainly shown in 
the Labor Research figures which appear on 
this page. They reveal that productivity per 
man-hour in manufacturing industries in 
this country, rose by the stupendous figure of 
163.6 per cent during the past 30 years. But 
meanwhile the real average hourly earnings 
have risen only by 110.5 per cent—demon- 
strating that the employer has been steadily 
getting more and more work out of his em- 
ployes per dollar of wages. 

In his speech as he prepared it for de- 
livery, Sloan had declared that “the penalty 
for overtime. should be canceled during the 
to encourage a longer work 
week.” To speak of over-time pay as a “pen- 
alty” upon the employer, is thoroughly dis- 
honest. Over-time pay is usually inadequate 
compensation for work whieh generally goes 
beyond the employes power of endurance. 
Sloan now wants to lift this “penalty” from 
the shoulders of the wealthy corporations 
and place it squarely upon the back of the 
Over-worked employe. 

Sloan puts his foot down on all proposals 
for wage increases by raising the bugaboo 
of “inflation.” It is strange that increases in 
dividends for the wealthy stockholders of 
General Motors are never considered “infla- 
tion.”” The higher prices which workers must 


pay for the necessities of life are not ton-_ 


sideed “inflationary” either. Only increases 
in wages, which are absolutely essential if 
the workers’ standard of living is not to be 
steadily pushed backward, is attacked as “‘in- 
flationary” and as “threatening” the eco- 
nomic structure of the country. 

Let the workers reply that not higher 
but fabulous profits and monopoly 
prices are “inflationary.” Higher wages and 
shorter hours are necessary and just and 
contribute to the general welfare of the en- 
tire country. Instead of permitting their 
standards to be lowered, organized labor 
should rally’its strength now to improve its 
conditions. This is one of the best single 
contributions labor can make to the true 
security of the country. 


« 
Menacing Religious Freedom 


® The action of the Board of Education in 
voting “released time” for religious instruc- 
tion to school children, is, in effect, an at- 
tack upon religious freedom which is a cardi- 
nal principle of the Bill of Rights. 

Any such separation of children on the 
basis of their religious beliefs, will intensify 
religious differences, promote antagonisms 
and division, and lead to religious bigotry at 
a time when unity and tolerance are most 


* needed. One’s religious opinions or his right 


to hold no religious opinions, under the 
working of this system, become a matter of 
public registration, opening the way to plain 
persecution. It sets the stage for anti-Cath- 
olic, anti-Jewish activities and for the 
taunting of other minority religious groups. 

It is of fundamental significance that pri- 
marily the same groups which have stood 
against social progress, like the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and the top Catholic 
hierarchy, backed this measure. Charles H. 
Tuttle, of Wall Street, speaking for the 
Chamber of Commerce which howled for the 
recent school cuts, quoted with relish the 
Chamber’s statement of last year: 

“By and large States are not preserved 
and strengthened by culture or education or 


als and physical well being.” ’ 

This is a fascist attack upon the school 
System, and shows that the present’ measure 
is only an entering wedge for compulsory 
religious instruction later and for breaking 


down completely the basic American prin- 


yeee of Separation-of Church and State. 


The measure was put pale in true - 


fascist style. Of the hosts of organizations 
which appeared at the hearing, 17 opposed 
and 8 were in favor. Yet it was blitzkrieged 
through, although one Board member, Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof, expressed the sentiments 
of teachers, parents, religious and other pro- 
gressive organizations in voting against it. 

We hear much from Roosevelt, Willkie 
and Gov. Lehman about the “American way 
of life.” But through the smokescreen of 
such measures as this every democratic lib- 
erty of the people is being taken away. 
Every subterfuge is resorted to for dividing 
the people, and to prevent their united stand 
for peace and civil liberties. In the days of 
chattel slavery, the role of the infamous 
Know-Nothing movement in spreading anti- 
Catholic bigotry to defeat Lincoln and the 
Union forces shows the disaster to demo- 
cratic rights which can come of such meas- 
ures as this. 

Democratic citizens opposed the Mc- 
Laughlin-Coudert (head of the witch-hunt- 
ing anti-school committee) law when it was 
first passed by the Republicans and Demo- 
crats. But the trade unions, which did not 
raise their united voice loud enough then, 
were almost without representation at the 
hearing yesterday. The labor movement has 
a long rich history in fighting against such 
reactionary measures; it should be brought 
to the fore now. 

Full support should be given to the par- 
ents, teachers and other democratic citizens 
who are launching a progressive campaign 
to repeal this iniquitous measure in New 


York’s public schools. 
. 


‘Victories —But 
The People Lose 
was the English, Kaspar said, 


T 
I Who put the French to rout 
But what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out. 
But everybody said, quoth he, 
It was a famous victory. 


EY say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know, 
After a famous victory. 


Battle of Blenheim, Southey. 


We do not believe that the decent people 
of the world, whether in England or in Italy, 
or America or Germany, can get any thing 
to rejoice about in the latest string of “vic- 
tories” reported by both sides. 

The gleeful Nazi victory over a train of 
transports in the Mid-Atlantic has brought 
anguish to thousands of English and Cana- 
dian homes. The gloating English victory 
which has smashed to pieces half of Musso- 
lini’s naval outfit has brought, no doubt, the 
shadow of death to thousands of Italian 
homes. 

In this train of gruesome victories, the 
common people of Europe are always losing. 
They win nothing but suffering or death. 

Victories are noble only when the people 
have won some newer freedom. In this Stock 
Exchange squabble over profits and markets, 
only the bankers ines Everybody else loses 
—terribly. 


When Green Says “Unity” 


© The louder William "Green talks about 
“unity” these days, the more silent he be- 
comes on the program for such “unity.” 

But Green’s intentions are no mystery. 
John P. Frey let the cat out of the bag the 
other day when he attacked all the new 
unions which are the great achievement of 
the CIO and proposed carving them up to 
make mince-meat of them for the craft union 
leaders. 

This has always been the program of the 
AFL Executive Council ever since it began 
using the word “unity” to hide its real de- 
signs. That@his is still the program of these 
die-hards, was indicated by Green’s attempt 
as he left the White House the other day, to 
resurrect the oid proposal of having the orig- 
inal unions return to the CIO while the 
new ones, like auto, steel, electrical, marine, 
etc., would remain outside as the subject for 
never-ending jurisdictional attacks. 

“Unity” in the mouth of the Executive 
Council and as it is uttered in the White 
House, means surrender of labor’s  inde- 
pendence before the Roosevelt war machine. 
The labor movement was never in such need 
of unity as it is today. But it must be unity 
in order to fight for peace, organize the un- 


must be 


organized and battle for higher living stand- 


ards for the millions of workers, 


Still an Unsolved Problem 
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Workers i i Get Less, 
Survey of Real Wages Shows 


(Continued from Page 1) 
whole except when the workers, 
through organization and struggle, 
have been able to force employers 
to pass on in higher wage rates a 
part of the increased output. 

Productivity and real wages: As 
the study explains, the “average 
amount of wages paid for an hour 
of labor when allowances are made 
for changes in cost of living meas- 
urés approximately the purchasing 
power of wages and indicates 
roughly what wages earners draw 
out of the national product per 
hour of lader . A comparison of 
real hourly earnings with man- 
hour productivity indicates roughly 
whether or not the wage earners’ 
rate of consiumption is keeping pace 
with the asic or man-hour rate 
of production.” ‘ 


PRODUCTIVITY ROSE 


From 1909 through -1939, the 
productivity of American labor as 
measured Sy output per man-hour 
has risen much faster than the 
Wage earners’ rate of consumption 
as measured by real hourly earn- 
ings. Following figures show this: 

Manufacturing: Output per man 
hour, or productivity, rose by 163.6 
per cent between 1909 and 1939; 
average real hourly earnings by 
onjy 110.5 per cent. 

Bituminous coal mining: Produc- 
tivity (1909 t 1939) increased 101.5 
per cent average real hourly earn- 
ings only 725 per cent. 

Anthracite coal mining: Produc- 
tivity (1909 ~o 1939) increased 110.5 
per cent; average real hourly earn- 
ings by only 72.5 per cent. 

Trend in Manufacturing: These 
figures show that the worker's abil- 
ity to produce goods has far sur- 
passed his ability to buy them back. 
In the following table the trend 
of this exploitation of workers in 
manufrcturing industries is indi- 
cated by the course of production 
per man-hour and real average 
hourly earnings. To make the 
trend more readily perceptible, we 
have converied the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics figures, which were 
om a 1923-25 base, to that of 1909; 


Real average 
Yar Productivity hourly earnings 
(1909—100) 
1909 100.0 100.0 
1919 115.4 1243 
1923 151.0 138.6 
1929 199.2 149.9 
1932 208.0 152.6 
1939 263.6 210.5 


As noted, productivity per man- 
hour in manufacivcring industries 
rose in this period by 163.6 per cent 
and real average hourly earnings by 
only 1105 per cent. These figures 
represent the degree of exploitation 
of the employed workers; they do 
not reflect the concomitant result of 
rapidly rising productivity under a 
profit system—technological unem- 
ployment. Through speed-up and 
rationalization employed workers 
are forced to produce an even 
greater volume of goods with pro- 
portionate increases in their earn- 
ings, while thousands of others are 
thrown into the ranks of the job- 
less. 

Two periods contrasted: Of special 
significance to organized labor is a 
comparison of the trend of produc- 
tivity and average real hcurly earn- 
ings in manufacturing industries 
during the two periods 1923-1929 
and ‘1932-1939, shown in this table: 

Percent Per cent 

increase increase 

1923-1929 1932-1939 
Output per man 


hour 31.9 26.6 
Real average 
hourly earnings 8.2 37.8 


“After the World War,” the study 
explains in referring to the labor 
situation, “there was a policy of 
non-intervention so far as legisla- 
tive and administrative agencies 
were concerned, but the courts were 
utilized @xtensively by employers, 
especially through injunctions, to 
check the influence of labor organ- 
izations.” As a consequence in the 
years 1923-1929, hourly earnings, 
when adjusted by the index of cost 
of living, rose only 8.2 per cent; 
man-power ouiput by 31.9 per cent. 
Says the study: 

An outstanding characteristic of 

these years was the decline of 
wages as a percentage of total in- 


cay 


come payments in manufacturing, 
the mineral industries as a whole, 
and steam railroads. Total wages 
fell from 63.6 per cent of all in- 
come payments in these industries 
in 1923 to 57.1 per cent in 1929.” 

Employers not only deprived labor 
of the benefits of rising productivity 
by their refusal to increase wages 
accordingly, but also as this gov- 
ernment study pcints out, “The 
benefits of the rising productivity of 
labor were no in general transferred 
through price reductions to con- 
sumers, for the index of cost of liv- 
ing was higher during most of the 
period than in 1923.” 

It was this widening of the gap 
between the ability of the workers 
in general to produce goods and the 
ability of the masses in general to 
consume these goods that laid the 
basis for the economic crisis and 
depression of 1929-1933. 


During the period 1932 through 
1939 labor made a better showing. 
Through widespread organization 
of labor, as the study admits, “gen- 
eral advances in wages were more 
easily secured and retained.” By 
organizing into unions workers were 
able not only to increase their wage 
rates in greater conformity with 
rising productivity but were able 
also to assure these gains through 
the enactment and protection of 
beneficial labor legislation. 


It should be noted again, how- 
ever, that the relative gains of labor 


in the 1932-39 ptriod have not made, 


up for the greater relative loss in 
the 1923-1929 period. Reactionaries 
who point cut the comparatively 
“high” wages of the latter period 
should always be reminded of this 
fact. 

Employers of course have their 
eyes on the “good old days” of the 
Harding-Coolidge era when unions 
were comparatively weak and labcr 
legislation was far from adequate to 
protect the elementary ri@hts of la- 
bor. In their attacks on labor 
standards and social legislation in 
the present “defense” period they 
would turn back the clock a decade 
or more in an effort to cancel’ the 
gains made by the workers et 
years of 
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“LABOR UNITY” is loudly spoken for | 
by John P. Frey, president of the American | 
Federation of Labor’s metal trades depart- | 


ment, down in New Orleans. 


The sort of “unity” which Mr. Frey is ) 


propounding can be judged from the friends whom 
enlists. Scarcely are his words relayed over the wires 
than the New York Herald Tribune—open proponent 
of war and bitter assailant of the labor unions—gushes 
forth with a Tuesday editorial acclaiming Frey. 

When the Green-Frey-Woll coterie talk about 
“unity” they do so for the purpose of advancing dis- 
unity amcng the Organized workers. They intend in 
this wise to split up the industrial unions, to make 
impotent any organizational attempt at the Ford 
Motor Corp. or the Bethlehem Steel Co. to hand over 
the labor unions to the war machine. , 

For years this bureaucracy prevented the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized in the basic industries, from 
which domain the great monopolists establish their 
bases for the overlordship over the people. The bu- 
reaucrats are still at the same old stand. 


This is dramatized sharply in the man whom they) 


now put forward as the champicn of “labor unity.” 
What credentials as a spokesman in such a cause does 
“Colonel” Frey bring with him? 


THE COLONEL’S RECORD 


Every moment of his career has been devoted te 
splitting the labor movement, to preventing the forma- 
tion of effective industrial unions in the basic indus- 
tries. 

It was this man—who hides behind the alibi of 
“autonomy” to paralyze any real move against labor 
racketeers—wiho tore down all democratic procedure in 
the AFL by the expulsion of the CIO unions for seek- 
ing to organize the unorganized. Frey was the main 
cog in the official machine in this outrageous act of 
expulsion. 

When the gigantic effort to organize the steel in- 
dustry got under way, it was “Colonel” Frey in person 
who rushed out to Pennsylvania ina rash effort te 
persuade the company union of U. S. Steel to buck 
the advance of militant industrial unicnism. .In that 
he failed only because the company unionists knew 
the steel workers too well to think that exclusive craft 
unionism would get any roots among them. 

When the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union 
began to advance in the West, it was Frey again who 
incorpcrated company unionists into the AFL to balk 
that advance—a logical development of “selling union- 
ism to the bosses,” at which Frey is a king pin. 

Nor did Frey hesitate at Tampa in 1936 to resort 
to the cheapest kind of anti-Semitism, in his splitting 
assault upon real labor unity—in advocating the final 
expulsion of the CIO organizaticns. That open insult 
to the Jewish workers was so raw that it even moved 
Max Zaritsky. president of the United Hat and Cap 
Makers to protest. 


AIDING DISCRIMINATION 


As secretary of the powerful Resolutions Committee, 
at convention after conventicn of the AFL, Frey has 
repeatedly prevented the ending of discrimination 
against the Negro workers—that discrimination which 
is one of the most shameful features of too many AFL 
afiiliates. Thus does Frey forward- racial division 
within the unions as well as that division which sets 
craft against craft in industries which can only be 
orranized through the most complete unity. 

This man has been ihe leading exponent, within the 
AFL, of the ridiculous “theory” that the unskilled and 
semi-skilled cannot be organized. For years that 
viewpoint has played directly into the hands of the 
giant employing interests. When this so-called 
“theory” has been successively exploded by the organ- 
izational drives of the CIO, Frey proceeds to attempt 
the weakening of the CIO. This is his conception of 
“labor unity.” It is defeat and disunity which he 
preaches, as the leading political representatives of 
the big employers in the ranks of labor. 

SPLITTING THE UNIONS 


The “colonel” doesn’t make many bones cn his 
patent idea of “unity.” The CIO unions would be 
picked and chosen, one by one, by the AFL hierarchy. 

They would be torn apart, to be split up into craft 
unions, presenting a new impotent front in the basic 
industries to the giant monopolies. Such was the state 
of affairs before the CIO came into being. 

It was the unhealthy persistence of the lack of or- 
ganization in the leviathans of industry that made the 


emergence of the CIO so vital to the progress of the 


workers. 
Genuine labor unity will only come about through 


the rejection of all that Frey and his allies stand for. 


That unity can only be forged on the basis of retain- 
ing and strengthening the industrial unions, of pro- 
ceeding to the organization of the workers in the basic 
industries, cf uniting the workers regardless of race, 


creed, color or political opinion. That unity can only 
be achieved thgough struggle—a concept to which Frey 
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tonly, therefore, because God is love. 


- and Irene Dunne will be the co- 


. erratic newspaper reporter and his 
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CHANGE THE WORLD 


im The Great Tradition: Can the 
Literary Renegades Destroy It? 


By MIKE GOLD 


(Seventh Installment) 
Thornton Wilder's novel, “The Bridge of San 


i 


Luis Rey,” was the best-selling sensation for the pub- | 
| Thirties was a step forward or backward. 


lishing season of 1929-30. 

“The Grapes of Wrath,” by John Steinbeck, was 
America’s best-selling novel ten years later, going 
into more than half a million copies, while Wilder's 
book probably was under 100,000. 

The enormous contrast in style and content. be- 
tween these two books, as distinct from each other as 
two stars, amply summarizes the literary history 
made in a decade. Let us re-examine Wilder's novel. 

Its scene is laid in Lima, Peru; the time is Friday 
noon, July 20,1714. Among the book's principal 
characters are a ‘sweet old duchess who loves her 


_ flowed into it like a red Mississippi. The newest and 
greatest of all leisure classes was created. Luxury 


brief bourgeois day. I think the comment worth re- 
peating at this time, for it offers a standard by 
we 


“Bo to repeat, Mr. Wilder remains the poet of a 
small sophisticated.class that has recently risen in 
America—our genteel bourgeois. His style is their) 
women have 


Style; it is the new fashion. Their 
taken to wearing his Greek chamlys and faintly in- 


dulge themselves in his smart Victorian pleties. Their 


men are at ease in his Paris and Rome. 


“America won the war. The world’s wealth 


_ hotels, golf, old furniture and Vanity Fair sophistica- 


grown daughter to madness, but is not loved in re- | 


turn; a beautiful but tragic actress who after a lot of 


unholy experiments in sex has become @ nun; her | 


tutor, a jolly old aristocratic rascal, a lecherous 
rogue, who also loves | ture, however, and is thus 
redeemed! two strange brothers who love each other 
with a passion and delicacy that again brings the 
homosexual bouquet into a Wilder novel; and a few 
other minor sufferers. 

An old bridge collapses while most of these char- 
acters are crossing it, and they die. The narrator of 
the story broods upon this accident, and examines the 
lives of each of the characters, to find what spiritual 
compensation or meaning there can be in such acci- 
dents. His rather peculiar conclusion is as follows: 

“Por there is a land of the living and a land of 
thé dead, and the bridge is love, the only survival, 
the only meaning.” 

God makes accidents, and slays nice people wan- 
Which sounds 
wrong, somehow, when applied to automobile killings, 


demand; the air 
_ priestliness, glossy, high finish 


‘mine and munition plant explosions, tenement house | 
fires and the wholesale bombing of babies and their | 


mothers that is the latest invention of the geniuses 
who direct capitalist wars. 

If you call this the Divine Love, then what must 
the Divine Hate be like? However, in Wilder's novel 
no such doubts intrude, because, though people die, 


tion were some of their expressions. 


“Thorstien Veblen foretold ali this in 1899, in an 
| epoch-making book that every American critic ought 
In ‘The Theory of the Leisure 
hopeless course of most Amer-. 
next three decades. The grim, 
justified. Thornton Wilder 
new prosperity. He has 
said this leisure class would 
of good breeding, the decorum, 


to study like a Bible. 
Class’ he painted the 
ican culture for the 


has been 
flower of the 


as against the intrinsic 
qualities, conspicuous inutility, caste feeling, love of 
the archaic, etc.... 

“All this is needed to help the parvenu class for- 
get its lowly origins in American industrialism. 


It disguises the barbaric sources of their incomes, the 
billions wrung from American workers and foreign 
peasants and coolies. It lets them feel spiritually 
worthy of that income. 

“Babbitt made them ashamed of being crude 
American climbers. Mr. Wilder is a more construc- 
tive teacher. Taking them patiently by the hand, 
he leads them into castles, palaces and far-off Greek 
islands, where they may study the human heart when 
it is nourished by blue blood. This Emily Post of 


_ culture will never reproach them; or remind them 


perfect taste; 


they do it so gracefully, smoothly, artistically that it | 


is actually a pleasure. This is literature, not life. 
Nobcdy bleeds or moans in this refined tragedy. 

In a New Republic Review that year I tried to 
puncture the Wilder cult. Here are some extracts to 


remind us not only of the book, but the peculiar time | 


in which it appeared: ' 

“Mr. Wilder wishes to restore, he says, through 
Beauty and Rhetoric, the Spirit of Religion in Amer- 
ican Literature. One can respect any writer in Amer- 
ica who sets himself a goal higher than the usual 
racketeering. But what is this religious spirit Mr. 
Wilder aims to restore? Is it the crude self-torture 
of the Holy Rollers, or the brimstone howls and fears 
of the Baptists, or even the mad, titanic sincerities 
and delusions of a.Tolstoy or Dostoievsky? 

“No, it is the newly fashionable literary religion 
that centers around Jesus Christ, the First British 
Gentleman. It is a pastel, pastiche, dilettante re- 
ligion, .without the true neurotic blood and fire, a 
daydream of homosexual figures in graceful gowns 
moving archaically among the lilies. It is Anglo- 
Catholicism, that lest refuge of the American literary 
snob. 


—— 


of Pittsburgh or the breadlines. He is always in 
he is the personal friend of Gene 
Tunney.” 

a . = 

The success of Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” is 
a literary sensation too recent to need much descrip- 
tion. The novel won the Pulitzer Prize; it was made 
into a popular movie; the book itself sold into half a 
million copies; and the story of the Joads, the family 
of Oklahoma farmers turned into migratory beggars 
by the tractors of the big farmer-bankers and the 
dust-storms, has passed into the American folk-lore. 

Only two other novels in American literary his- 
tory have had the same social effect as “Grapes of 
Wrath.” They were Upton Sinclair's “The Jungle” 
and Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

Less than a year later, another novel, on a lesser 
popular scale because its horror was too intense for 
weak stomachs, made a success almost as phenom- 
enal. ‘This was Richard Wright's “Native Son,” the 
deeply-felt and especially conceived story of a Chi- 
cago ‘ 

It is not conceivable that two such novels, on 
such proletarian themes as the economic travail of 


a family of poor farmers, and the man-hunt and 


“The genteel spirit of the new parlor-Christianity | 


pervades every phase of Mr. Wilder's rhetoric. 
gentle theatrical sighs! what lovely, well composed 
deaths and martyrdoms! what languishings and flut- 
terings of God's sinning doves! what little jewels of 
Sunday-school wisdom, distributed modestly here and 


What 


murder of a pool-room Negro kid in Chicago, could 
have won the same amazing success ten years sooner 


in the parvenu epoch. 
Would or could the audience that I have described 


as the milieu of Thornton Wilder, the climbers’ group 


there through the softly flowing narrative like delicate | 


pearls, diamonds and rubies on the costume of a 


’ meek, drowned Princess gracefully drowning herself 


for love (if my image is clear). 

“Wilder has concocted a synthesis of all the 
chambermaid literature, Sunday School tracts and 
boulevard piety there ever were. He has added a 
touch of the prep-school teacher's erudition, then 
embalmed all this in the speciously glamorous style 
ef the late Anatole France. He is a very conscious 
craftsman. But his is the most irritating. and pre- 
tentious style pattern I have read in years. It has 
the slick, smug finality of the lesser Latins; that 
Shallow clarity and tight little good taste that re- 
mind one of nothing so much as the conversation and 
practice of a veteran cocotte. 

“Is this the style to express America? Is this 
the speech of a pioneer continent? Will this discreet 
French drawing room hold all the blood, horror and 
hope of the world's new empire? Is this the language 
of the intoxicated Emerson? Or the clean, rugged 
Thoreau or vast Whitman? Where are the modern 
streets of New York, Chicago and New Orleans in 
these little novels? Where are the cotton mills, and 
the murder of Ella. May and her songs? Where are 
the child slaves of the beet flelds? Where are the 
stockbroker suicides, the labor racketeers, or passion 


and death of the coal minefs? Where are Babbitt, 


Jimmy Higgins and Anita Loos’ Blonde? Is Mr. 
Wilder a Swede, or a Greek, or an American? No 
stranger would know fromt the books he has written.” 

And then I tried to explain why Thornton Wilder, 
despite this obviously remote, rootless and irrelevant 
fiction, had become the most popular author of his 


Film Notes 


Marlene Dietrich, in her first 
stirring film since the “Destry Rides 
Again” rettrns to the screen in’ 
Universal's “Seven Sinners,” open- 
ing tomorrow at the Rivoli The- 
atre. 

John Wayne, star of “The Long 
Voyage Home,” plays opposite Miss 
Dietrich in “Seven Sinners” at the 
head of cast that includes Albert 
Dekker, Broderick Crawford, Mischa | 
Auer, Billy Gilbert, Anne Lee and | 
Oscar Homolka. 

The film was produced by 
Joe Pasternak, the producer of 
“Destry Rides Again” as well as all 
the Deanna Durbin successes. 

7 . - 

“Penny Serenade,” the screen 
rights to which were recently pur- 
chased by Columbia, will go before 
the cameras this week, Cary Grant 


starring team. The story unfolds 
the turbulent domestic life of an. 


young. .wife, Morris Ryskind wrote 
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that dominated the social scene and laid the de- 
mands on writers, taken such as the Joads and Big- 
gers to its bosom, shown the slightest interest in 
their fate? 

Of course not. And the reading audience of to- 
day in America is no longer interested in the cham- 
bermaid legends of Thornton Wilder, and other such 


_ flunkey apings of the most vulgar aspects of Euro- 
pean “aristocracy.” 


What happened in the ten years lying between 
Wilder and Steinbeck was a revolution of taste, mor- 
als, aspirations and social consciousness. American 
literature, and the audience that read it, had reached 


its maturity. 


Speaks for Peace 
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Vite Marcantonio will be the 
featured speaker at a mass Peace 
Rally, to be held tonight at De 
Witt Clinton High School, Mosh- 
olu Parkway and Jerome Ave., 
under the auspices of the West 
Bronx Gommittce of APM and the 
ese ge Forum, “For The Re- 

a new living newspaper by 
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It is impossible to explain Thornton Wilder's art 
without knowing the social background from which 
he came, and the social class for whom he wrote. 
Just as impossible is it to explain the appearance of 
the books by Steinbeck and Wright, without knowing 
their social milieu. 

If Wilder was the flower of a decade of parvenu 
bourgeois prosperity, just as much are the latter 
authors the product of the decade of depression and 
the rise of proletarian and Communist ideas 
America. | 

Often, this social determinism of the minds and 
products of literary practitioners is a thing that has 
to be traced through a thousand small veins; a 
delicate process calling for the finest scalpels of the 
skilled Marxist critic. 

But, in this case, there is no such need. The 
connection is as direct as an unbilical cord. It is 
safe to say that if there had been no Communist 
movement Richard Wright would not have written 
“Native Son,” nor Steinbeck his “Grapes of Wrath.” 


(To be continued tomorrow) 


Stage Notes 


Robert Keith in the title role and 
Diana Barrymore, daughter of John 
Barrymore, and Michael Strange, 
will head the “Romantic Mr. Dick- 
ens,” a new play by H. H. and Mar- 
guerite Harper. The Broadway 
opening is scheduled for the first 
week in December at a theatre 
to be announced later. Based on 
actual love letters which passed be- 
tween Oharles Dickens and the 
original of Dora Spenlow, heroine 
of his “David Copperfield,” and 
which were discovered recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper, the scenes 
of the play are set in 1833 and 
1855. 


’ 
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Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons will make a tour of South 
America at the completion of their 
tour of the Midwest. 

On their symphony programs par- 
ticularly, the young dancers have 
introduced the music of South 
American and Mexican composers, 
and music, like some of that of 
Darius Milhaud, which inspired 
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is the title Of this painting, one of an outstanding exrhibi- 
tion by the people's artist Joe Jones. Including both new paintings and some of his 
earlier works the show is on view at the ACA galleries, 52 W. 8th Street. 


Zero Hour’ Gives Voice to 
America’s Desire for Peace 


France has gone’ in a single day. 
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memdation the people cam give. A? 
courageous vehicie, it is presented 
at America’s Zero Hour when the 
forces of mercenary evil are greas- 
ing the skids for our entrance into 
a “new order.” 

“Zero Hour” is an indictment of 
the forces which lead America to 
war today, It is an indictment of 
the real fifth column. Not a punch 
is pulled in the presentation of this 
bill of particulars. 

Briefly, it is the story of a college 
professor, his wife. children and 
friends, The professor finds the 
fight for democracy futile, a major 
Gisappointment. Spain has fallen, 


Professor Evarts has been bereft of 
everything “but anxiety.” 

The workers at a steel company | 
in the college town go on strike. | 
The labor organizer, a friend and | 
classmate of the professor, begs his 
aid in serving on a committee to 


By Charles Glenn 
Valiant is the word for the Hollywood Theatre Alliance. 
An enthusiastic audience at the Music Box Theatre here 
attested to that fact on Eriday night when the HTA pre- 
‘sented “Zero Hour,” a play by Albert Maltz and George 
Sklar. This presentation deserves all the support 


and com- 


lainously in “B” pictures that only 
@& mother and Harry Warner could 
love. The neglect of his talent has 
been obviously criminal. His job 
is outstanding. He doesn't project 
himself across the footlights; his 
audience joins him in his scenes. 


Peter Brocco as Bob Nichols does 
a nice job Outstanding also is 
Adelaide Whytal af Mrs. Jessa- 
mander, DA.R., etc.. who has the 
“bad grace and naivete” to believe 
all she has heard about democracy. 
The roles of Judy Evarts and Danny 
Evarts, the children, might have 
been better cast than they were 
with Eleanor Jean Lawson and 
James O, Anderson. 

And again ... if there is a re- 
ward for courage, that reward must 
go to the Hollywood Theatre Al- 
liance. It took strength, it took 
brains, it took faith to produce 
“Zero Hour.” The reward will be 


Talks in Moscow 
On American and 


English Authors 


MOSCOW .—American literature 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
English literature from the 14th 
to the 18th centuries, and German 
|literature, are the subjects of a 
‘series of lectures to be presented 
in the coming months by the State 


Library of Foreign Literature in 
Moscow. 


The lectures on American au- 
thors will deal. with the works of 
Washington Irving, James Feni- 
more Cooper. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. 

“The Ballads on Robin Hood,” 
the first lecture on English liter- 
ature, will be followed with dis- 
,cussions on the works of Chaucer, 
|Marlowe, Edmund Spenser, Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare, Defoe, Jon- 
athan Swift, Henry Fielding, Gold- 
smith and Richardson. 


Exhibits on foreign literature will 
be held in the library’s branches 
in the Stalin Auto Plant, the Kui- 
byshev Electric Plant, the Kaga- 
novich State Ball-Bearing Plant and 
| other enterprises of Moscow. At the 
end of this month the electric 
| Plant will have a display of Prosper 
|Merimee’s work in connection with 


Sight for the release of jailed strik- the strength, brains and faith of the 75th anniversary of the French 


ers, for enforcement of the Bill of 
Rights. 


Evarts’ agony of despair is sh 


once more for democracy. Pressure | 
of every sort is put on him. His. 
son, old classmates, colleagues de- | 
sert him. But the honesty of Amer- 
ica and the American intellect is on | 
trial. 


Play Ends on 
U pheat of Hope 


The final solidifying force in 
Evarts’ fight for human decency is 
the raid of a street meeting, the 
arrest of participants and the police 
murder of the organizer. From this 
point, resolution amd courage mark 
the professor's fight. The play ends 
on the upbeat of hope and faith in 
the future amd what it holds for 
democracy. 


Technically, the play is good. 
Weak spots were noted in the open- 
ing performance, but some few 
words must be said about those. 
The play opened without the usual 
tryout period. It had only a one- 
night preview. It did not play 
wéll. In the day and two nights 
following the preview, the staff of 
the Hollywood Theatre Alliance 
worked feverishly cutting over-long 
speeches and scenes. 


A Message America 
Had to Receive 


The history of “Zero Hour” is 
the history of a message America 
had to receive. It was written as 
the pages of 1940 threatened to 
close for some time on the rights 
of the people. Maltz and Sklar 
caught contemporary issues. They 
wrote and re-wrote the play under 
great pressure. With just as much 
haste “Zero Hour” was put in pro- 
duction. ‘ 

What has come upon the stage 
of the Music Box is a vital message 
and a brave one. 

The libels of the Hearsts, How- 
ards and Chandlers against democ- 
racy will be unable to stand up 
against this message. It is for the 
American public this play is writ- 
ten and presented. Collectively, 
this is America’s message. 

As for the players, the cast for 
the most part is excellent. Richard 
Gaines as Professor Paul Evarts 
and Anne Revere as his wife de- 
liver bang-up jobs in topping the 
cast. Particularly ts this true of 
Miss Revere who never loses sin- | 
cerity or interest, 

Dick Curtis plays the role of la- 
bor organizer Hugh Franklin. It's 
@ great performance. Curtis has 
been in the movies for some time. 
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ithe people. 


writer's death. 


Erect wile, Sis. cgrem te =D Ar ch Oboler Pp resents The 


Yorkshireman’WEAF, 8:30 


Arch .Oboler presents Charles 


Laughton and Elsa Lanchester in 


Eric Knight's story, “The Yorkshireman,” over WEAF at 8:30 tonight. 
- » » Eugene Ormandy conducts second concert by Philadelphia Or- 


chestra over WOR at 3:15 this afternoon. 
: 7 * 


SHORTWAVE 
Radio Center, 
4: 


10:00-WNYC—Lucille Vogel, Piano Recital 
WMCA—News 


10:15-WNYC—Amsterdam String Trio 
10:30-WHN—Dance Music 
WOR—Rebroadcast of “In Ohicago 
Tonight” 
10:45-WNYC—-Safety 
11:00-WNYC—News 
WABC—Short Short Stories 
WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WQXR—Hour of Request Music 
WMCA—Ida Bailey Allen 
11:10-WNY Knickerbocker 
11:15-WNY¥C—Musical Comedy Memories 
WOR—Women's Program 
11:45-WNYC—You and Your Health 


WHN—UP News 
WMCA—Character Analysis Program 
Ww th Program 


e Hour 
WNEW—News of ge and Screen 
WEAF—American Teachers Assn. 

12:45-WEAF—Condensed News 
WOR—Consumers’ Quiz Club 

1:00-WNYC—Missing Person's Alarms 
1:05-WNYC—Intercollegiate Debate, 
Columbia and Princeton 
1:15-WMCA—Easy Aces 
1:30-WNYC—United. Parent Teachers 
ssn. WMCA-—Dance Music 
1 45-WEAF-WJZ—AP News 
WNYC—Board of Ed. Program 
2:00-WJZ—NBO Music Appreciation Hour 
WNYC-—-News WHN—Racing News 
2:056-WNYC—Opera Hour 
2:15-WHN—UP News 

2:30-WOR—Radio Garden Club 

3:00-WQXR—Music of the Moment 
WOR—Danceland 

3:15-WOR—Philadeiphia Orohestra, 
Eugene Ormandy Conducting 
WABC—Dance Music 
3:30-WNYC—Human Side of Art 
WQXR—AP News 
3 .35-WQXR—American Concert 
3:45-WNYC—News WEAF —Vic and Sade 
WABC-— Exploring Space 
3:55-WABC—News 
4:00-WNYC—Concert 
WOR—UP News 
W@QXR-—All Beethoven Concert 
4:15-WOR—Dance Music 
WJZ—Club Matinee 
4:30-WMCA—For Dancers Only 
WNYC—Artist Recital 


Orchestra 


WHN—Racing News 
WOR—Dance Music 
WJZ—Children’s Hour 

5:15-WOR—Superman 
WQXR—-National Book Week Talk 

5:30-WQXR-—Music of the Great Masters 
WABC.—Pop Concert 
§:45-WNYC—-News 
EVENING 
6:00-WEAF—-Campfire Embers 
WOR-—-Uncie Don WJZ--UP News 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WABC—Early Wag | News 
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WEAF-—-Reverie 
WABC— Hedda Hoppet’s Hollywood 
6.25-WEAF-WQXR—AP News 
6 30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WMCA—Today's Sports 
Talk, Capt. 


WOR—Here's Morgan WABC—News 
WHN—Dick Pishell, Sports Resume 
7:00-WEAF—Pleasuretime, Waring Orch. 
n Lomax, Sports Review 
ica 


7.:15-WMCA—News 
EAP—NBC Newsroom of the Air 
WOR—Confidentially Yours 
WABC—Lannie Ross 
WHN—Sports Fanfare 
7:30-WEAF— Alec Templeton Time, Pat 
O'Mallie, Ray Noble's Orchestra 
WJZ—-Dange Music 
WABC-——-Al Pierce's Gang 
W@QXR—Treasury of Music 
7:45-WHN—Jimmy Powers’ Sport Talk 
8:00-WEAF—Lucille Manners, Recital 
Geo- 


\ 


Scenes from the New Picture. 
“Arizona,” Starring Jean Arthur 
8:30-WEAF—‘Information, Please’ 
WOR—Alfred Wallenstein Conducts 
the Simfonietta 
WJZ—"‘Death Valley Days” 
WHN—Hollywood Sound Stage 
8:45-WHN—UP News 
8:°5-WABC—News 
9:00-WEAF—Waltz Time 
WJZ—Gangpbusters 
WABC—Johrny Presents Dance 
Music end Perfect Crime Dramas 
WHN— Alexander's Arbitration Hour 
9:15-WMCA—Columbia 


WQXR—Concert Miniatures 
9:30-WEAF—Aroh Oboler Presents 
Charlies Laughton and Bisa Lan- 
chester in “The Yorkshireman” 
' WOR—‘T want a Divorce” 
WJIZ—UP News 
WQXR—-Rosa Ponselle, 
9.35-WJZ—Dance Musit 
9:45-WQXR—Invitation to the Waltz 
10:00-WMCA—Masterworks of Symphonic 
Music 
WJZ—-Fritzie 
from Madison 8q. Garden 
W@QXR--High Facility Concert 
10:15-WEN—Jimmy Powers’ Sport Talk 
, 10:20-WOR—Red Barber Interviews Coach- 
' es and Players of Professional 
Football Eastern League Con- 
tenders, the Brooklyn Dodgers 
| 10:30-WMCA—News WEAF—Dance Music 
| WABC— Seems Radio Is Here to 
| 


Recordings 


Zivie vs. Al Davis 


Stey, by Norman Corwin 
10:45-WHN—-UP News WQXR—News 
11:00-WEAFP—-AP News WJZ—UP News 

WOR--Trans-Radio News 
WABC-—-News WMCA-—Dance Music 
WHN—Cinderella Hour 
WQXR—Just Music 
WEVD—Symphonic Hour 
11:15-WOR—"Command Performance’ 
11:30-WJZ-——Man's Inner Horizon's 
WBNX—Midnight Classics 
12:00-WMCA-WABC—-News 
WEAF 


ee 
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20 New Canvasses 


By Joe Jones at AC 


———— — ee ED 


By Oliver F. Mason | 7 

The best and most cheerful art news of the week ie 
Joe Jones’ current exhibition. This young artist, whose 
first New York show was a milestone in American art of 
the decade just passed, has placed on view twenty new cane | 
vases which constitute the most vigorous group of com = 
temporary paintings shown here ¢—- <a 


this season. In addition there is at ‘ . 
Raps Censors 


the ACA. Gallery, where he is ex- 
hibiting, a small retrospective ex- 
hibit of his earlier work which 
traces the growth of his fine talent 

In §34, when Jones first ap- 
peared, the progressive forces were 
surging forward. There was a spirit 
of militancy and victory in the air. 
Two of Jones’ paintings which 
represented that fighting mood 
were, “Demonstration” and “We 
Demand.” Both are being shown. 
“Demonstration” is as timely today 
as it was then—the slogans car- | 
ried by the demonstrators are: 
“Bmash the War Makers” “Fascism 
Means Hunger” “Don't Starve. 
Pight!” In “We Demand” the artist 
shows one worker in the foreground 
with a powerfully clenched fist that 
was about to smash Hooverism. His 
other earlier work deals with dust 
storms, mechanics and scavengers— 
1939 style. 


He Does Not 
Compromise 


In the new paintings Jones con- 
tinues his fascinating (aesthetically 
speaking) interpretation of slum 
areas, slum children and wheat- 
fields though self-taught, his tech- 
nique doubtless will amaze his fel- 
low-artists. His color is richer and 
his subject matter are more varied 
One does not expect an artist to. 
travel far in one year, but here, too, 
Jones large number of admirers | , 
will be agreeably surprised. The M NX 
artist has grown tremendously in| usiIc 4 otes ‘ 
the twelve months since his last | a 


show. And he is not compromising | Kirsten Flegsted will i 
In this period when artists are hesi- os "i 


tating and some vitiate the con- | “"¢ Philharmonic-Symphony Ore . 
tent in their social statements, it °DeS*T@ at the annual special con=  ~ 
is certainly a pleasure to report|cert on Wednesday evening, Jan, © 
that one of the four or five out-| 22, at Carnegie Hall, for the benes 


standing “social content” painters |r of the Orchestra Pension a 
has come through with flying colors) Fund. tag 
both aesthetically and socially. Edwin McArthur will conduct. Both ~~ 


the Metropolitan Opera soprano 

Some New and the American conductor are 

Exhibits | contributing their services for the ~~ 
Among the other exhibits that 


occasion. Mme. Flagstad will be - 
opened this week and deserve at- J 
tention are Fletcher Martin at Mid- 


Benjamin Appel describes how 
writers are fitted inte the M-Day 
Plan at a meeting to rally writers 
and readers to the defense of & 
free literature tonight at the 
Malin Studios, 135 W. 44th Street, 
at 8:30. Other speakers are George 
Seides, William Blake and Dr, 
Robert K. Speer of New York 
University. 3 


heard in the aria from “Fidelio"— © | 


town Gallery and Samuel Rothbort| “Abscheulicher, .wo eilst du hin?® | 
at Barsansky's. Pletcher Martin is|—® group of songs with orchestra 
the Californian artist who has been by Grieg, and the Immolation Scene -_ 
receiving a good deal of attention! trom “Goettardaemmerung.” 
recently—and deserves it. Rothbort . . . 

is completely unknown. He exhibit- The Rudolph Singers, a small 
ed about eight years ago at the oo, of selected, mixed voices, still 
A. C. A. when that gallery was On|)... few openings in all voles 
Madison Avenue and showed fine |), .iscations 


promise both ptor da) ra 
os = ce | The repertoire includes madrigala, ~ 


painter. He is a house painter, 2 
about fifty, who during the pre-|™O0tets, cantatas, and moderm a 
|works. Performances and broade ~ 
depression period bought a small | “ 
farm in Long Island and thought) aia a 2 atte rang 
he had found n scay evenings in mide is r 


economic security. | ! ; 
Today all he has left of that hope-|“°¥" Manhattan. Singers with 


ful experiment are the wood carv- | =@ht-reading ability are invited to 2 
ings—the wood for which he picked “T@mge for auditious by writing 1 = 
up free on his land. David Randolph, 10 Monroe Stree 


Theodore Roszak is exhibiting at, “©¥ York, N. Y. 
the Julien Levy Gallery. Group | 9 We aE 
shows are on view at Bignou's Ar-| A special class for children of 
chitectural League, Barbizon-Plaza,| pre-school age at the Mannes Mue — 9% 
Lilienfeld’s and at Seligman’s. John’ Sic School, 157 East 74th Street, ie | 
Hovannes, a fine sculptor with orig- being held every Tuesday and Prise | 


S. 


Lice 
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inal ideas is showing at the Robin- day mornings at 10:15. As in 


‘son Gallery. years, the class is made up of chile 3) uue 
dren from four to six, who am ~~ 

Farewell to given training in basic musical 

Col. Somervell | elements preparatory to their later 


to the artists on projects. Somer- 
vell’s pet hate was the art project 
and he was gradually whittling it) 
away. His return to active duty with 
the Army Engineers Corps is a vic- 
tory for all progressive organiza- 
tions that have united to fight for 
his removal. His transfer, of course, 
may be just a trick, a change of 
gloves on the mailed fist. Certainly 
the praise heaped on him is no in- 
dication of something better. Said sn og | a i re 
our Mayor: “Col. Somervell leaves em ond SMASH WEEK! ous 
here permanent and impressive retest Soviet Pim 
monuments to his executive skill— : ‘ 1" 
a beautiful tribute to a regular of- *“The Great Beginning 
ficer of the U. S. Army.” The monu- STUDIO THEATRE 
ment the Colonel leaves behind him «6 F. Van Buren — Near Michigan 
was built with the ashes of burned = oe E ST A GR: 
murals, | Ry : 
| “Give It Your Personal Applause’ —Werket 
Negro Playwrights Co. presents Theo. Ward’ 
‘‘BIG WHITE FOG" 
Broadcast Music Incorporated Lincoln Thea. '™* 5t. & lenes Are 
has just published “My Heritage”) vg, guis—sse' shale sal 
based on the song of the new film Mais. 2:46—Thurs. & Sun.—28e, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Publish ‘My Heritage’ 


U. Football Rally | 
WOR—-Lew Little Discusses Football | 


a 


en 


Sse, $1.10 
“Heritage” ai the Belmont Thea- Benefits: Federated Thea. Serv.—LA, 4-1188 


on amercenee 
| tre 


“Heritage” directed by Marce! 
Gras and featuring Juanita Mon- 
tenegro is being held over for a 
second week. | 


2 TONIGHT at 8:38 
MASTER BUILDER 


$-Act Drama by IBSEN 
ADMISSION FREE 
‘DAVENPORT THEA. 138 E. 27TH SH 
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8:00 P.M. 


Dr. HARRY F. WARD “°°” 
MANHATTAN 


=Soviet a 
American-So | ee 
Understandin $5 sith St. and sth Ave, Hf” 
also JULIA CHURCH KOLAR | Tickets: 25c, 35¢ I 
THOMAS L. HARRIS end ‘TS for reeertan 


| section 
T| MURIEL DRAPER - HERB. WITT Now ON SALE AT 
/ s ae BOOKSHOPS 
| CORLISS LAMONT presiding | 50 E. 18th St. 
Auspices: and 133 W. 44th St. 
eg ‘ ' also at COMMI 
| AMERICAN COMMITTEE HEADQUARTERS — 
for FRIENDSHIP with the SOVIET UNION Room 1, 75 Fifth Ave, 
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Bummy wa. 
Zivie 
At the Garden 


Angel faced Bummy Davis tangles with new Welter- 
weight Champion Fritzie Zivic tonight at the Garden and 
we've been writing too many football columns anyhow. 
The scrap is one of those annoying “non-title” arrangements, but Nas 
its intriguing angles. The Garden is usually filled when Bummy 
fights. He has two distinct crowd appeal assets... The fans’ enjoyment 
in booing him and a terrific left hook that makes every round poten- 
tially exciting. 

As for the boxing business. It has a legitimate basis to start with, 
but of course has been much overdone both by the fans who just like 
the idea of rooting against someone and by press agents who know 
that the boos mean money at the box office. Davis has managed to 
eke out 43 victories in 44 fights, 25 of them by KO, so the note of the 
Taucous bazoo can't really do him much harm artistically. His 43 
Opponents haven't all been of the toughest, it’s true, but he’s picked 
some pretty good boys along the wayside and at 22 looks the part of 
@ sure shot for a championship some day. 

Bummy hails from Brownsville in Brooklyn, and is hardly 
the most popular athiete in history to come from that well- 
populated district. Certainly not with some denizens of pool 
rooms and a candy store proprietor or two that he's socked for 
no gate receipts and without the grace of boxing gloves. But 
he’s really not too terrible a citizen. He's a slum kid in a rough 
business and you can't grow them to anyone's ideal specifications. 
Knowing from past experience how difficult it is for most to get 
enough money for the decent things in life, Bummy is a little 
carried away by his comparative affluence since he blossomed out 
of the small club preliminary stage. And he is cheerfully honest 
about the business. Mostly the first panted words to come from 
his puffed lips back in his dressing room after the fight are, 
“Hey, figure the gate, quick... and I bet $500 at 7 to 5... 
Hot dog!” 

Al, as he isn’t known to the trade, is rated rather surprisingly 
low for the record he’s compiled. Too low in my opinion. He isn’t a 
boxer, and the memory of the dancing and boxing lesson Lou Ambers 
gave him in his lone defeat makes the boys chary of picking him over 
@ smart opponent. Zivic, youngest of a family of 6 fighting brothers, 
and with 150 fights under his belt, is of the smartest. 

But that Ambers thing was one night, and he’s done away with 
everyone else he's been called upon to meet, eevn while looking clumsy 
in the process. His fighting style is fairly close to that of the truck 
driver who climbs down off his perch to do street battle. But he 
packs a terrific wallop, and he packs where it does a fighter the most 
good to pack it, in his slightly extended left hook. Bummy has fin- 
ished some fights by just plowing into the body with that left hook. 
One, two three right across the ring and into the ropes. No decep- 
tion, no naked reverse or spinner. 

But a fighter. even as crude looking a one as Davis, doesn't keep 
fighting without changing and learning, and the truth of the matter 
colorful copy aside, is that Bummy has been improving his all-arounc 
equipment, right cross, footwork and defense slowly but surely, espe- 
cially since the painful Ambers lesson. 

Zivic is a stiff puncher and a clever boxer. You remember 
he took the welterweight title from Armstrong to the astonish- 
ment of everyone some weeks back. It would be as much a mis- 
take to overrate him now on the strength of that Armstrong vic- 
tory as it was to underrate him before that fight. The painful 
truth is that Henry, greatest little fighter of all time two years 
ago, is slipping a little faster downhill every time he goes to 
the well, and should hang up pronto, without even the one re- 
turn he contemplates. Not to detract from Zivic’s worth, the 
Pittsburgh laddie wouldn't have had much of a chance with the 
Armstrong of "39. Neither for that matter would Davis. But 
Davis is coming up and I have the feeling that he’s coming a 
little faster than those who only remember the Ambers thing 
realize. He had the stone-jawed and game Tony Marteliano 
down and out at the final bell in his last fight, and took some 
early and surprising clean rights te the jaw with more equanim!ty 
and poise than he’d ever shown before. 

I really don’t feel like picking this fight, but since it’s expected 
and I’ve been building up to nothing much but “Go It, Boys” if I don't, 
Tl risk my reputation on Davis to win a very exciting fight by deci- 
sion. That's my fight reputation, which has been well sullied. My 
ootball reputation goes on the line separately tomorrow. And who 
you like in that Michigan-Northwestern game with Harmon and 
Correvont operating and both clubs smarting from one-point de- 
feats at the hands of Minnesota? 
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c ubs Name 
Sports Scribe 
Gen’ Manager 


| CHICAGO. Nov. 1 14 (UP).—Phil 
K. Wrigley hired a sports writer 
today to shape the Chicago Cubs 
into a winning baseball combina- 
tion. 

He announced appointment of 
James T. Gallagher, basebal) writer 
for the Chicago Herald-American, 
as general manager of the club, a 
new office. 

Sports writers summoned to the 
Cubs offices found their colleague. 
Gallagher, seated behind the club 
president's big desk. Yesterday the 
surprise firing of Manager Gabby 
Harnett was the topic. Today's an- 
nouncement was no less a surprise 
and Gallagher himself said he had 
not had much time to “think about 
> 

Wrigley indicated Gallagher 
would run the club and hoped he 
would have more success than he 
had had during the last two years 
There was no indication whether 
a new manager to succeed Harnett 
had been chosen from the list of 
eligibles under consideration by 
Wrigley. 

"I am sure Jimmy will be able 
to help ts straighten out the things 
that have been troubling wus,” 
Wrigley commented. 

Gallagher said he hadn't had 
time to adjust his thoughts to the 


new job but would tacklet it next) 


All Pro Passing 


Monday. 

“T have to cover a football game 
Saturday,” he said. 

Jimmy Wilson of the Cincinnati 
Reds and Bill Meyer, manager of 
Kansas City’s American Associa- 
tion club, have been identified with 
Cub rumors for the last few weeks. 
Wilson, 39-year-old coach who 
came out of catching retirement 
and took a starring role in the 
world series, conferred with Wrigley 
only last week. 

Harnett’s 19 years of service with 
the Cubs, in which he developed 
from a rookie catcher into one of 


| the club's greatest stars and event- 


/ ually their manager, ended yester- 
day with a brief, surprise amnnounce- 
ment from Wrigley that Gabby’s | 
contract will not be renewed. 


Fight Results 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Antonio 


Admission % Cents 


Workers School, 50 E. 13th St.| 2 


Soviet SECOND FLOOR 
Collaboration HEAR 
. 


CHU TONG 


Editorial Board, Chine Daily News, Graduate Univer- 
sity of California and Tsing Hua University, Peiping 


Speaking On 


WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CHINA ? 


China’s United 
Front 


—lJts Present 


and Its Future 


} COMING : Szmsr 2rBensemin 2: Davie 3 
SUNDAY at 5 1 
TAC Dance Cabaret | R emember eee 
Featuring: 
Arthur Mah & Thalia M ; 
ree ll ke U NITY 
Jack Cole and His Group 
Sun., Nov. 17, 5 p.m. Tl D A N C E 
Fraternal Clubhouse i eperey 
110 West 48th Street Adm. ret ae one” 
Tickets: 55¢ to $1.10 Ss ee 
Advance Sale at TAC Office—BR. 9-6025 taxint. Webster Hall 
HIT THE TOP! 


7th St. & Clifton Ave. 


Alla ben Hote Lakewood, N. J. 


Tops in Winter Sports — Tops in Food 
Private Rooms with Baths and Showers — Bicycles on the Premises 
SPECIAL THANKSGIVING WEEK-END $15.00 
Wednesday Supper Through Sunday Dinner 
SPECIAL PROGRAM os MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 


An All Year Round Resort! 


CAMP BEACON 


BEACON, NEW YORK 
Hotel Accommodations $17 per week—$3.25 per day 


BUS SCHEDULE: Cars leave 2700 Bronx Fest East (Allerton Ave. Sta. White Plains 
train! weekdays and Sunday at 10:30 A.M., Friday 10:30 A.M.-/ P.M.. Saturday 


10:30 A.M.-2:30 P.M. Transportation Sead: OL. 5-8639. City Phone OL. 5-6900. 


When:in Lakewoéd Be Sure to Visit the 


ROYALE - HARMONY 


501 Monmouth Ave. Formerly Unity Hotel Lakewood, N. J. 
MAKE YOUR THANKSGIVING RESERVATIONS EARLY! 
ENTERTAINMENT SPORTS FREE BICYCLING 


; _ as % 
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Frank McCormick, glancing at the Bronx rain 
outside, mused that a ball player has a pretty 
strange life. The big Cincinnati Red's first base- 
man was named the National League's most valu- 
able plat Wednesday. 


“I'm grateful for that honor,” McCormick said, 
“but I can’t help but think of the year 1935. It 
was almost tragic for me. But baseball is a game 
where a fellow can get a fresh start overnight and. 
after putting in one of the worst years any rookis 
eved did in 1935, I was a regular in the majors 
two years later. 

“And now after three years with the Reds I 
get an honor most ball players strive throughout 
their careers for and never reach. And now that 
I have it I find it amusing to think they told me 
after a tryout toe forget about baseball and go 
back to my job as a shipping clerk. Later I 
bounced from Toronto to Forth Worth to Nashville 
to Dayton and then to Decatur in that sad year 
of 1935. Nobody wanted me and I didn't blame 
them. I was lousy. No other word can describe 
it. But I had faith in my ability and kept telling 
myself, ‘wait till next year and you can start off 
fresh again.” 

McCormick made good the next year with 
Durham, advanced to Syracuse in 1937 and made 
good with the Reds in 1938 despite the fact that 
everywhere he went he was tagged with the curse, 
“He can’t hit a curve ball.” 

“It’s true that when I first started playing 
organized baseball I couldn't hit a curve ball,” 
McCormick recalled, “but I got a tip from Milton 
Stock, who was my first manager at Beckley, 


batting practice 


surrounding the 


that play,” 


turn for home. 


sure he couldn't 


and making the 


W. Va., that helped me cure that fault. In fact, 
as time went on I became a better curve ball 
hitter than anything else. Stock told me to have 
the pitchers throw me nothing but curve balls in 


a breaking curve came to me almost overnight.” 
The most valuable player award is the second 
honor bestowed on McCormick this season. 
fans of Cincinnati picked him as the Reds’ most 
popular player in a contest during the season. 
McCormick cleared up some of the mystery 


ning of the final world series game in which he 
scored the tying run while Dick Bartell, Tigers’ 
shortstop, held the ball behind the pitcher's box. 

“Bartell received a lot of unjust criticism on 
McCormick said. “When Ripple hit 
the ball to right field, I tagged up at second, think- 
ing maybe Campbell might catch it. 
he couldn't get it, IT ran to third and made the 


the way home to size up the play. 
scoop up the ball with his gloved hand and I was 


“I started for home because I knew Bartell 
was a veteran ball player playing the percentages 
and would concentrate on holding Ripple, the win- 
ning and important run, at second. 
thought Bartell could have nailed me at the plate 
I wouldn't have continued home. Many people 
forget one thing, and that’s that he was in no 
position to throw. He would have had to turn 
around and the odds were against him doing that 


make a close play on me.” 


and finally the knack of hitting 


The 


screwy play in the seventh in- 


When I saw 


I slowed up about a quarter of 
I saw Bartell 


get me at the plate. 


If Yd ever 


perfect throw necessary to even 


PRO LEADERS 


LEADING GROUND GAINERS 


Marks Broken 


Player Yds. Att. Ave 
Whizzer White, Detroit ..4009 118 34 
Two new National Football tumy Leemans, New York 40 4 3.6 
League records for passing have Banks, McFadden, Bkiyn. 331 47 «78 
Parker Hall, Cleveland ..317 73 43 
been established by the Washing- 1, ..nai Goldberg, Cards 201 71 41 
ton Redskins, according to the team LEADING PASSERS 
statistics for the ninth week of play Pl*ver eS oe 
S. Baugh, Wash. ..140 81 1°08 & 050 
released yesterday. E. Miller, N. ¥. .. 71 35 505 6 492 
_ Although losing to the Brooklyn C. Isbell, Grn Bay 118 52 849 10 .440 
Dodgers last Sunday, 16-14, Wash- a ae vee 
Player Cc. Yds. Tans. 
ington completed 25 passes for 312 » Looney, Phil. .......... ae ae | 


| 
| yar 


| Gene Melnar, 155, New York (8); 
Howard Calvert, 135, New York, 


drew with ‘Tony Vellon, 133%, 


Puerto Rico (6). 


yards. The old marks were 21 com- 
pletions by Detroit and Philade!- 
phia last season and 306 yards by) 
the Chicago Cardinals in 1937, all 


Lambert Rankings Put 
Cornell Ist, Boston 2nd 


against the Chicago Bears. | 
Washington continued to lead the ce Poe - Pacing Ce come 
league in offensive play, with 2,670 on » basis of personnel, morale, 
yards gained and 218 points scored.| record and physical condition, lists 
The Green Bay Packers are second | Cornell “at 980, Boston College at 


| Fernandez, 152%, Chile, outpointed | With 2525 yards gained and 172 | 973, Georgetown at 970 and Ford- 


points scored. ham at 965 .. . the committee ex- | 
The New York Giants yielded the) plains that this. is not a percentage 
fewest yards, 1,458, and the Brook-' table but a numerical itemization 
lyn Dodgers have allowed the least and figures i5 points significant of 
number of | eammens 91. a touchdown difference. ... 


WHAT’S ON 


for the) 


RATES: What's On notices 


Daily and Sunday Worker are 35c per the Week.’ 
line (6 words to s line—3 lines minimum). | ler a Subs. 


DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For 


Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. 


Tonight 


DON'T TREAD 


ON US! Hear George 
Seldes. William Blake, Dr. Robert K. 
Speer, Benjamin Appel, Henry Hart, and 
other noted Writers. Journalists, Edu- 
cators, in a Symposium on Censorship of 
the Press, Radio, Literature, Education, 
Friday, Nov. 15th. Malin Studios, 135 W. 
44th St. Ausp. League of American Writ- 
|ers. Admission 50c. 


and others discuss American Soviet Un- 

| derstanding, Friday, Nov. 15th, 8 PM. 

hattan Center, 34th St. and 8th Ave. 
IN M 


ODERN POETRY, 
Hii Siegel, 8:30 P.M., 67 Jane 
14th). Oriticism. Subs. 


"LO 
| culssed by 
| St. 5B (8th Ave. 
| 25e. CH. 2-4058. 


et 


— TOMORRO 


FALL DANCE 


of the 
WORKERS SCHOOL 


Music By 
DOC SNYDER 
and His Swingsters 


IRVING PLAZA 


15th St. and Irving Place 


Saturday, Nov. 16th 


40¢ 


In Advance 


55¢ 


At Door 


“News of 
Background for Molotoff-Hit- 
ise. Ausp. People’s 
FPorum, 52 E. 13th St. 8:30 P.M. 

: 23rd Anniversary of the Go- 
viet Union by Phil Caplan 1592 West- 
chester Ave., Bx. Studio 6. § P.M. Ausp. 
Branch 190, I.W.O. 


Tomorrow 


WHATS HAPPENING IN CHINA? Chu 
Tong, of China Daily News,. graduate of 


OAKLEY JOHNGON analyses ing. Admission S0c. Ausp. A.L.P. 

ASU MOVIE REVIVAL —Free Dancing: 
“Charley's Aunt,’’ Chaplin, “War Is Hell’ 
OCONY, 23rd St.. Lexington Ave. 25¢. 
Ausp. Commerce Eve ASU. 8:30 P.M. 


Coming 

SURREALIST SURREALIST 
IST SURREALIST Surrealist Surrealist 
Surrealist Surrealist Surrealist Surrealist 
Artists and Models Ball Thanksgiving Nite, 
Webster Hall. 


SURREAL - 


California and Tsing Hua Universities, 

speaks Saturday, Nov. 16, 2:30 P.M. at. Newark, N. J. . 

Workers School, 50 E. 13th St. Admis- — ee Ae, ey 

sion 25c. . 
ALFRED GOLDSTEIN, noted Marxist, ogg ‘cn = 8:00 P.M. Bubs. 


DR. HARRY F. WARD, Corliss Lamont | 


‘ney Island Ave.. 


dis- | 


| 


analyzes “News of the Week.” Admission 
25c. Ausp. Sea Breeze Seminar, 3200 Co- 
Bklyn. 2:15 P.M. 

ANNUAL FALL DANCE of the Workers 


PARAS Ne, Pa. 
Y Satur- 


CONVENTION RALL 
my 16th, 8:30 PM. 810 Locust 
&. Folk 


School to be held Saturday evening, Nov. Baialai! 

16th—at Irving Plaza, 15th St. & Irving 

Pl. Music by Doc Snyder's Swingsters. Orchestra. Address by Bedacht. 

| 400 in advance; 55¢ at door. DANCE—Saturday, Nev. 

| FOURTH ANNUAL DANCE. Thomas 16, 810 Locust S&S. Don Cazalda’s 

Paine Lodge, No, 807, IWO. Featuring— Orchestra—Congas, Rhumbes, Jitter- 
“=e The Ambassadors of Swing. To be held . 3c. Includes tax—Span- 

FE in the M ish Lodge, TWO 


ain Ballroom of the Grand Piaza 
Hall, 821 EB. 160th St. Bet. and 
| Union Aves. Subs. 50c. 8:30 PM. 

FLATBUSH TS THEATRE 
its new name. American 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


inaugu- 
Youth 


rates 


| Theatre, with gala party, dance and one- | BRONNA GHORM teaching Ballet, Modern 
‘hour musical review. Ballroom 
| day, Nov. 


Dance $1.50 monthly. All 
dances. Practice session 
Morelle, 108 4th Ave. (12th.) 


Pun galore! Satur- | 
16th, 8:30 PM. Malin Studio | 
135 W. 44th St.. NYC. Adm. 4c. | 
NITE—Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford, and many others. Ballads | SOCIAL DANCING taught in 3 hours 
of Yesteryear. Newspaper Guild, 117 W. private lessons 12-10 P.M. daily. Marion, 
46th &. Show 9-11. Followed by danc- 2 EB. 23rd &. AL. 4-1386. 


FRANKIE NEWTON 


seep is 16 P1608 
PHUL TREMAINE 


4AND HIS 


Theatre, 


FOURTH 
ANNUAL 


TICKETS FOR SALE AT 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP — 50 East 13th Street 
and EVERY Y.C.L. BRANCH 


Jock Worried 


About Rams 


“Forget about the Redskin vic- equally matched, but 
tory—we've three tough games left speedier and harder driving backs. 
to play and the first one is with! ang so the edge to Boston. : 


the Cleveland Rams.” 
Those were Coach Jock Suther- 


land’s words of advice to his Brook- 


lyn Dodgers yesterday at Ebbets 


_ Michigan, a, Lions, Penn on P icked | 


McCormick Muses On Time 
HeWasTold to Forget Game 


N. L.’s Most Valuable Player Explains Series Play 


Field as the squad held its first 


practice session of the week. 
Only one player is on the cas- 


“ualty list—a surprising thing con- 
sidering the bruising character of 


last Sunday's battle. But the one 


“cripple”—Waddie Young, the clever 


end who turned a Parker aerial 
maneuver into a touchdown with 
his lateral to Rhoten Shetiley, is a| 
vital cog in the Sutherland ma- 
chine. 


against the red-hot Cleveland out-| 
‘fit—and there’s a good chance he. 
won't be ready—then Sutherland 


newly signed wingman. 
Sutherland spent most of yester- 


ing up the leaky points in the 
Dodger pass defense. Sammy 
Baugh set one record against them 
on Sunday and Jock doesn't hanker 
to have Parker Hall set another one. 


Saturdays. 


However, the aerial problem may 


not by the only one the Dodgers | 
‘have to solve. 
' matter, pardon, the big matter, of 


There’s the little 


the Cleveland line which gave the 
Giants so much trouble. 

Steve Owens says “they're not 
only big but they're clever. Men 
like Benton and McDonough, the 
ends; Adams, Rockwell and Clay, 
tackles; McGarry, guard, and Ha- 


man, center, 
} 


| 


| 


If he is unable to play) 


may have to use Bob Winslow, 


day’s session at Ebbets Field patch-| 


and so PRINCETON. 
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Nat Also Likes Aggies, 
Jaspers in Tomorrow's 
Gridiron Collisions 


By Nat Low 
‘ Pulling to a close of another hectic grid season, the na- 
tion’s teams gird their loins for this Saturday games in what 


will be the last full afternoon of football for 1940. 
Rey closing games will be dis-® 
ted over Thanksgiving Day | 
and the remaining Saturday, and | Gridstuff 
after that the Harmons, Franks et 
al, will silently slip away and the 
storm and excitement will come to| Beantowners are laying 8-5 on 
a sad end. Boston Coliege to dump George- 
The season has been full of sur- |W" from the undefeated, untied 
prises, upsets and thrilling clashes, | "@"*S Saturday ... they know that 
and as beflis a season's climax, Sat- | Ne By C. boys don't have to worry 
urday’s games will by far top those | #50Ut going through Georgetown’s 
of any other week. pron cary line because they have 
fe fact the eames will be | Se he Charley O'Rourke, one of 
tough that we would like to dis- ae Dee agate pees. anes 
claim our “expertship” for the Davey OBrien .. . he weighs lens 
week and let things be. Nobody— than 160 pounds but is a great 
end that goes for Mr. ey also ground gainer and led the east in 
tg going to pad sas: ele » en| rushing last year... he will cap- 
this’ week's picks. tain the Eagles against Georgetown. 
Sis use coms of thb:tekdinn | . Eastern observers believe that 
the winner is almost a sure bet to 
games. ‘wind up in the Sugar Bowl on New 


Boston College - Georgetown, Years day. ... Unless Boston Col- 
Columbia-Navy, Manhattan-Vil- |jege wins and the Boston lads get 
lanova, Michigan - Northwestern, | licked by Auburn on the following 


Stanford-Oregon State, and T. C. 
U.-Texas. 

And now, with no more ado, 
the picks. Last week we had our 
best of the season. We picked 15 
out of 20, with one tie. But alas 
and alack, this ts another week, 
and se here goes our record, 


Boston College - Georgetown. We 
frankly admit there is little to 


Saturday . . in that case Ford- 
ham appears to be the Sugar Bowl 
choice from the East.... 
Nebraska’: football squad lists six 
married men and two fathers. ... 
Tackle Royal Kahler and Halfback 
Harry Hopp were named corm- 
husker game captains the week 
their babies arrived... . Coach Biff 
Jones can field an entire backfield 


choose between these two unbeaten | °f Married huskers, .. . Nebraska's 
giants. Three foward lines are |5®Dlor quarterback, Roy Petch, 
B.C. has %ored three touchdowns before he 


ever called his own signal to carry 
the ball... he caught three touch- 
down passes . and the first time 
he ever ran with the ball, he broke 
loose on a double reverse for 53 


Celumbia-Navy—The midship- 
man are good this year, but they 
can’t match the concise line play | 
of Little's well coached boys. | yards and a touchdown... « 
Columbia in a tough one. National League football 

Manhatian-Villanova—We have | 
seem the Kelly Green in four 
games this season, and they've | 


improved with each. They are  *%#¥5 the slightest speck of dirt on 


also feeling better after last his right hand ruins the “feel” 
week's win over Marquette, Vil- | *™1 control of a pass... so he 
lanova is tough, but the Jaspers ‘rubs his hands dilegently each 
are inspired. MANHATTAN, time before he enters the lineup 
Cornell-Dartmouth — A very bad| #4 continuously wipes his pitch- 
piece of schédule-making on the| '™8 mitt clean on the seat of his 
part of the wintry Indians. The| Pants during play... . 
BIG RED, but BIG. There will be no effort to save 
Michigan - Northwestern—They ‘he goal posts after the Colgate- 
have both been beaten by one | nenne aaane . the rival stu- 


point by the mighty Minnesota “emt bodies have agreed that to the 
Gophers, and that is a perfect | Winner they belong without a tussle 
example of hew evenly matched 
the are... . But this is Harmon's | 
next to last game and they are 
out to win it for him. MICH- 
IGAN. 

Pitt-Nebraska—The Cornhuskers 
are not as strong as usual, but 
neither is Pitt. A toss-up. Heads. 
NEBRASKA. 

Penn-Army — Mr. Reagan and) 


and the Red. The RED, Colgate. 
. Holy Cross-Temple. ... The 
Cross. 

Marquette-Michigan State—Mar- 
quette is pooped out after that 
Manhattan thing last week. ... 
MICHIGAN STATE, easily. .. 

And in a hurry, Minnesota over 
| Iowa, TULANE to march through 
Company and not going to ae | Gosngia, DUKE takes the duke 
stopped two weeks running. PENN.'from North Carolina, AUBURN 

. + Penn State-N.Y.U. "Tis a bad | swamps the forlorn tiger of LS.U., 
season for the Violets, very_ bad. | Texas A. & M. rams Rice, TEXAS 
PENN STATE. takes T.C.U., Ohio State slaught- 

Princeton-Yale—The Ivy boys . . .| ers Illinois, Stanford shoots through 
not much football this year, and Oregon State, U.C.L.A. (YES, we 
not much to choose. We like Tigers. mean it.) Finally wins one over 
| Washington State, and Washington 
Syracuse-Colgate —- The Orange takes So. Cal. 


THE ROUND UP: 


Jorgens Leaves Strange Mark; Jimmy 
| Wilson, Secure, Says ‘No Thanks to Cubs’ 


One of the easiest and most en- 
vied jobs in the major leagues came 
to an end yesterday when the Yanks 
_ third string catcher, Arndt Jorgens, 
‘retired from baseball to go into the 
grocery business. The likeable, re- 
tiring Norwegian, was with the team 
for 12 years, and set a ercord for 
games not played. 

: . 7 . 

| Art took part in only 307 contests 
in his entire career, and did not 
catch a SINGLE game for the past 
two seasons. His main activity was 
| working with rookie hurlers in the 
bull pen, teaching the tricks of the 
game with great patience. He made 
more dough sitting on the bench 
than most stars. He collected five 
full world series shares and addi- 
tional checks for second and third 
place finishes. In all it totalled to 
$35 .000. 

It was announced yesterday that 
Joe Louis would defend his title 
in Philadelphia sometime in Jan- 
uary.. The winner of the Dorazio- 
Burman fight may be Joe's op- 


feel about.the subject. 


Best ball carrier in the country 
is not the much publicized Tom- 
my Harmon, but Al Ghesquirée of 
Detroit University. . . ‘That is, if 
you go by straight statistics; The 
Detroit swivel-hip has gained 752 
yards by rushing. . . Harmon is 
sixth. 


ponent, and most likely it will fill 
the house, Which just goes to 
show what attraction the champ 
is. 


Saturday's contest with Penn 
State, will mark the 100th varsity 
college football game that Dr. Mal 
Stevens has coached. The good doc- 
tor was with Yale from 1928 to 
1932, for 41 games, and with N. Y. 
U, since 1934 where he has coached 
58 games, His record shows 53 wins, 
36 losses and 10 ties. 


Sammy Baugh, the slinging mar- 
vel of the Washington Redskins ap- 
proached three new records by com- 
pleting 21 passes in the Dodger 
game last Sunday. He tops the 
° books in completions, yards gained 

The Amerks opened the New York | on passes, and efficiency... To cap 
hockey season last night at the’ all he also ane the “~ in punting. 
Garden against the Chicago Black 
Hawks. This is the only thing the 
“Daily” sport page will carry on it, 
for reasons explained by editor 
Lester Rodney in Wednesday's pa 
per. Many of our readers like the 
speedy and thrilling game, and 
would like to see coverage in the 

“Daily”. . . We suggest you let the 
Garden management know how you. 


The usual batch of names of 
prospective managers of the Cubs 
is filling the papers. .. all the can- 
didates issue cautious yet hopeful 
statements, but the wisest one of 
all was Jimmy Wilson who said 
that he was perfectly happy in 
_Cincinnatti ... And secure; which 
is something he would not be in 
Chicago. 


LITTLE LEFTY 


“THE IRON HORSE 
RUMBLES INTO “THE 
SLEEPY COLLEGE 
"own OF BACKWASH -- 


v 


—CARRYING AN ASSORTED 
CARGO OF MAIL, BAGGAGE] 
PICKLES, MENS' RED | 

FLANNEL UNDERWEAR, 
HERRING, PRUNE JUICE, 

FERTILIZER AND -—— 


—DRAMA w —tte | 
FORM OF DEAN WORTH- 
INGTON DUFFER , PREXY 

OF PIPSQUEAK COLLEGE 


THE “(RAIN COMES 


! 


= 


~fo A STOP ANDO — 
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